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WHAT IS COLLEGE all about anyway? 
What is the purpose of a university? 

Where does the academic community stand today 
in terms of its essential calling? And where do we 
as Christians stand within this community ? 

These questions need immediate study, and they 
are even more basic than the questions of size and 
financing which concern so many university admin- 
istrators today. 

The modern university arose as a community of 
scholars old and young in the late Middle Ages and 
early Renaissance. Its province was all knowledge, 
the universe of discourse. At the beginning, the 
medieval synthesis of Christian theology and Greek 
learning gave some unity to the various areas of 
study. The Christian view of God was the hub for 
the spokes of the wheel of learning. 

Then came the flowering of the Renaissance and 
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the repudiation of ecclesiastical authority by the 
Protestant Reformation. The liberation of learning 
from the shackles of the medieval church was a 
service to scholarship. But due to the Renaissance, 
theology declined as the queen of the sciences, and 
the unity of knowledge was lost. Not revelation, but 
reason occupied the throne of supremacy. 

The new scientific method proved amazingly fruit- 
ful, and man’s knowledge of the world increased 
by gigantic leaps. But one result of the expansion 
of scientific knowledge was the growing difficulty 
of producing (through education) a universal man. 
A scholar’s true home was no longer the whole uni- 
versity, but just one department within it. Leonardo 
da Vinci could master art, literature and science, 
and he was able to advance knowledge in half a 
dozen directions in his lifetime. But no one in our 
century can hope to do the same. 
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This article is based on one of his addresses to 
the 1vcF National Faculty Conference, as is an- 
other article in this issue, “Person to Person.” 


THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY TODAY 
Knowledge has now been broken up into special- 
ties. It is possible for a student to know a great 
deal about chemistry or plant pathology and not 
know very much at all about the rise and develop- 
ment of Western Christian civilization. If such a 
specialist is to be called educated, it is only by using 
an accommodated definition for the word education. 
This flight to the specialties has been caused by 
both the increase in knowledge and the loss of a 
theoretical center for knowledge. The university has 
become a multiversity, as one writer has put it. The 
result is a rapid increase in the basic knowledge 
underlying a modern industrial society, but it is 
made at the expense of a universal interest in his- 
tory, ethics, philosophy and religion. The man who 
does the engineering on a new industrial process 
‘too often fails to concern himself with its effect 
upon society or its meaning for the human race. 
The flight to the specialties makes a spirit of 
community difficult to achieve in a large faculty. 
What can the French professor and the soil science 
professor say to each other? The area of widely 
shared knowledge has steadily declined. This in- 
ability to share a rich cultural heritage frequently 
causes faculty gatherings to be characterized less by 
scintillating conversation than by boring banalities. 
A flight to neutrality on issues involving moral 
or value judgments has also occurred. The scien- 
tific mind is detached, objective, dispassionate, non- 
partisan. We are told that it isn’t the business of 
a science professor to speak of ethics. Let the de- 
partment of religion handle such a problem. At its 
worst, this attitude of detachment becomes an occu- 
pational disease of teachers who fear above all else 
being caught with their personal beliefs showing. 


In these circumstances it is only to be expected 





that the curriculum should veer more and more 
toward vocational training. All sorts of how-to-do-it 
courses clutter up the catalogues of large universj- 
ties. (The present fears about facilities being too 
small might be reduced if the number of purely 
vocational subjects was curtailed.) Concern with 
ultimate questions has yielded to utilitarianism, 
Students interest themselves in jobs, baby sitting 
and anticipated income; teachers in promotion, ten. 
ure and security. 

Underlying contemporary campus life is a liberal 
humanistic bias that is widely and uncritically ac. 
cepted. This liberal humanism says that man is the 
competent, neutral arbiter among ultimate facts, 
Man is infinitely perfectible by inborn processes of 
development. Sin is actually ignorance, supersti- 
tion or social malorganization. Education and tech. 
nology are the portals to paradise. 

Christianity claims that there is an element within 
human nature that is fundamentally evil, demonic 
and not subject to mastery through education. But 
most people don’t take this claim seriously, ignor- 
ing the awful witness of human behavior thus far 
in the present century. The upwelling of the de. 
monic in the life of mankind, even in such educated 
lands as Germany and Japan, does not seem to be 
generally understood in the campus world. Sartre, 
Camus and other men of letters point to the mean- 
inglessness of life in a world under the sentence of 
individual and corporate death, but few university 
men and women take them seriously in any way 
that is related to their own life. We are still com- 
mitted to optimism. The wheel of automatic pro- 
gress still turns, even though it may feel an ex- 
plainable bump or two (as at Dachau). 

Ignoring original sin, the campus world fails to 
give the Christian message of judgment and redemp- 
tion a serious hearing. The gospel is ruled out at 
the start as irrelevant, an interesting vestige of a 
previous “age of faith” which has no particular 
application today. God’s world—if it is God’s world 
—can be understood without God. 


THE CHRISTIAN ON CAMPUS 


On most U.S. and Canadian campuses the pre: 
vailing intellectual climate accepts at the outset 
some form of liberal rationalism. Now how have 
Christians in the academic community reacted to 
this? 

For the most part, Christians have defended their 
basic theistic position badly. They have skirmished 
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on peripheral details and ignored the necessary 
critique of the presuppositions of other views. Often, 
Christians have acquired a reputation for obscur- 
antism as they have read the results of modern sci- 
ence into the Bible, or more often, as they have 
simply remained silent on subjects of supposed con- 
flict between the book of nature and the Book of 
grace. 

At their best, Christians have excelled in their 
specialties, living radiant lives that have exhibited 
Christ-like character, speaking to their colleagues 
about their commitment to Christ as Savior and 
Lord. But they have seldom succeeded in relating 
their faith to their work. There are Christians who 
are also teachers, but this doesn’t necessarily imply 
success in applying their Christian position to their 
specialty. 

Most of them have carried their Christian com- 
mitment in one hand and their intellectual activity 
in the other, afraid to bring the two together lest 
they lose the fervor of one or the integrity of the 
other. This has led to a deep cleavage in the aca- 
demic Christian which makes him timid and ill at 
ease within his professional habitat. 

Among Christian students this schizophrenia has 
often led to withdrawal from campus life. Many 
take refuge in the spiritual fellowship of like-minded 
souls who speak the familiar language. Many times 
this problem can be traced to the Christian’s pre- 
college years. The circumscribing effect of much 
early church training has created a disjunction be- 
tween the young Christian and his community. This 
becomes more pronounced when he comes to the 
campus. To get Christian students to participate in 
campus life and to form friendships with non-Chris- 
tian students is very difficult. And this is where the 
effect of a dedicated Christian professor who is “at 
home” on the whole campus, and who is respected 
for his work and admired for his person by his 
colleagues and students, is beyond calculation. 

This distance between a Christian on campus and 
the world of the campus only deepens the problem 
of how to make the Christian gospel relevant to the 
campus. Such witness as there is often fails to ask 
if anybody is listening. Too often it is not really 


dialogue, but monologue. 

On the whole, the Christian teacher and student 
lack the theological equipment to understand the 
presuppositions of Christian belief, or the presup- 
positions of alternate positions. Immaturity in the- 
ology, philosophy and Biblical studies makes the 
construction of a unitary view of knowledge next to 
impossible. This is too bad, because the rudiments 
of Christian theology can certainly be learned by 
anyone who is disciplined enough to teach a spe- 
cialty. (Teachers in conservative theological schools 
have a debt to their colleagues in other areas of 
learning at this point, and ways must be found to 
discharge this debt.) 


A RECONSTRUCTION 


Every position has a starting-point. And _ all 
starting-points are by definition chosen, not derived. 
This is true for the Christian as well as for the 
non-Christian. 

To accept the rationalist assumption that the ulti- 
mate thing is man’s reason or brute fact, and then 
to attempt to build up to Christian theism, is folly. 
Brute fact is not ultimate. Brute fact is mute fact. 
The only facts I know are interpreted facts. The 
very selection of facts and the meaning assigned to 
them reveal a viewpoint. 

The scientific method has its presuppositions too. 
Among them are belief in a real external world, 
belief in some kind of uniformity in nature which 
is not imposed by the scientist, belief in the exist- 
ence of other selves, and belief that the universe is 
intelligible. 

The Christian starts quite frankly with the God- 
man relationship as it is disclosed in conscience, 
history and Scripture. 

The controlling principle of interpretation is the 
revelation of God which is given to man through 
the Bible. Willingness to accept the Bible as author- 
itative, divine revelation comes by God’s initiative, 
which is called “the inner testimony of the Holy 
Spirit,” at work in the individual Christian and in 
the Church. 

I know myself only as existing in relationship 

(Continued on page 26, column 2) 
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the Two shall be One 


<Albert C. Winn 


ARE YOU CONFUSED about what is 
right and wrong in the area of sex? Many Chris- 
tians are. Young people, especially, aren’t sure what 
they think about sex. 

Traditional standards of sex conduct are being 
challenged on all sides, and the defenders of those 
standards often speak in an uncertain voice. 

On the one hand, many people urge us to drop 
all questions of right and wrong about sex. Such 
people include the romantic souls who claim that 
“love” makes its own laws and justifies everything. 
Sex outside marriage, they say, is not to be ques- 
tioned at all, if only the flame of “love” burns 
brightly. This view is supported by many books 
and movies. 

Then there are the cynical moderns who tell us 
that sex is simply an animal urge, and that we are 
unnatural if we don’t take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity we have to satisfy it. A third group is made 
up of the crowd-followers who jump to the conclu- 
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sion so often drawn from Kinsey’s statistics: every- 
body’s doing it, so that makes it right—an argument 
of great force with young people, who don’t want 
to be “different.” 

For all these people, questions of right and wrong 
about sex just don’t count. 

On the other hand, we read and hear things 
everyday which force us consciously or unconscious- 
ly to think of sex as a moral matter, where some 
things are right and some are wrong. Most parents 
seem to feel this way. We know that the Church 
has a definite stand on these things. Newspapers 
are full of trials and scandals involving sex offenses. 
And the laws of the land contain various statutes 
which attempt to regulate the sex life of the people. 

The trouble is that most of the moralizing about 
sex is negative. Unless we’re careful we get the im- 
pression that everything about sex is wrong. The 
whole subject seems shameful because of all the 
taboos and prohibitions. And so, even though we 
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sometimes joke about sex, we feel guilty. We listen 
uneasily to the real or fancied stories of others’ sex 
experiences. We read avidly all the factual infor- 
mation about sex that is published. But we’re not 
always sure what is right and what is wrong. 

It’s time, then, to try to set forth as plainly and 
honestly as possible what the Christian sex ideal 
really is. 

A clear statement of this ideal is found in Mat- 
thew 19:4, 5. Here, Jesus quotes and interprets a 
verse from Genesis 2. This verse is the basic Bib- 
lical statement about sex, and it is quoted in every 
major treatment of the sex question in the New 
Testament. 

“Have you not read that he who made them from 
the beginning made them male and female, and said, 
‘For this reason a man shall leave his father and 
mother and be joined to his wife, and the two shall 
become one flesh’?” 

In this text, I think, we can find three great facts 
about sex, and three great rules for the Christian 
sex life. 


GOD MADE US THAT WAY 


“Have you not read that he who made them from 
the beginning made them male and female?” Male- 
ness and femaleness are inescapable facts of life. No 
normal person can be merely a human being—but 
is rather either a male human being or a female 
human being. 

And God made us that way on purpose. Sex is 
part of God’s plan for the way things should be in 
a good world. Fact number one is this: God Him- 
self created sex and pronounced it good. 

Rule number one grows right out of this fact: 
Christians should take a sane mental attitude toward 
sex. 

A generation or so ago, Christians got all mixed 
up on this point. They felt that sex was a hush-hush 
matter and that nice people should never admit that 
they had any sexual desire at all. That was wrong. 

No Christian should think it is sinful to experi- 
ence natural physical desire for a member of the 
opposite sex. We warp and distort life when we try 
to ignore something that God has put in us and 
expects of us. 

Our generation has gone to the opposite extreme. 
Sex is in the headlines, on the billboards, in the way 
women dress, in the movies, the magazines—every- 
where. Sex is played up, emphasized, exaggerated, 
flaunted. This too is wrong. It is something the 
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Christian has to fight against. To tease your mind 
continually with a pin-up girl on the wall, or a sexy 
magazine in your hand, is to distort sex, making it 
abnormal and unclean. 

The Christian attitude is to regard sex neither as 
something to be ashamed of nor as something to 
exploit and tease with, but as a normal, wholesome 
part of life. A sane mental attitude toward sex js 
rule number one. 


A PERMANENT PARTNERSHIP 


“Have you not read that he who made them from 
the beginning made them male and female, and 
said, ‘For this reason a man shall leave his father 
and mother and be joined to his wife?” 

Certain things are necessary if man is rightly to 
enjoy the good gift of sex which God has given 
him. He must give up his independent status as a 
son in the home of his parents and start his own 
home: a permanent partnership with his wife. 

God never intended a man’s sexual partnership 
with a woman to be a temporary, one-night affair, 
It is to be a permanent, lifetime union. We are 
made that way. Fact number two, then, is this; 
there is no such thing as a really satisfying sex ex. 
perience apart from a life partnership of one man 
and one woman. 

That, mind you, is not pious talk. It is cold fact. 


Many “en go to prostitutes. Many women give 
thems: to men whom they have no intention of 
marryit, “hey think that they are exercising and 


enjoying t.. ir sexual powers to the full. But they 
are being cheated. They are paying money and 
risking their health and their salvation for a fake, 
a fraud, a cheap substitute. They have no concep- 
tion of what real sex happiness is. 

The man who goes to a prostitute gets a woman's 
body for an hour. The woman who bestows her 
favors on a temporary partner enjoys a man’s pas- 
sion for a few moments. The immediate physical 
urge has been satisfied. Each may then brag to his 
friends that he has had a sex experience. He has— 
in the same sense that animals have sex experiences. 


Se 
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But he knows little of the sex experience which God | 


created human beings to have. 

As human beings we crave more than immediate 
physical relief. We crave the security that comes 
from belonging completely to someone else. We 
crave the sense of importance that comes from being 
the cause of another’s supreme happiness. We crave 
someone to whom we can bare our most personal 
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secrets without shame. We desire to complete our 
incomplete selves by making ourselves one, indis- 
solubly one, with another who is what we can never 
be and who yet belongs to us. 

All these things, and many more that lie too deep 
for words, are what God intends us to find in our 
sex experience. They simply cannot be found apart 
from a life partnership of one man and one woman. 

Rule number two grows out of fact number two: 
the Christian must be absolutely chaste until he 
finds his true mate. 

Not only is premarital or extramarital sex experi- 
ence unsatisfactory, it is wrong. It is wrong because 
it profanes what God intended to be holy. Every 
time we indulge in the wrong use of sex, we lessen 
our ability to use it in a holy way. Every animal 
act makes us less men. God expects us to save our- 
selves for our true partner. 

Now that is an old-fashioned idea. It is hard 
doctrine. But it is the law of God. “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery” is one of the Ten Commandments, 
ranking just after “Thou shalt not murder.” 

And the New Testament is equally clear: “Do 
not be deceived; neither fornicators (that is, those 
who commit sexual sin before marriage), nor idol- 
aters, nor adulterers (that is, those who commit 
sexual sin after marriage), nor homosexuals, nor 
thieves, nor the greedy, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 
nor robbers will inherit the kingdom of God” 


GOD’S TIME TO MOVE 


Shortly before Christmas as it became more obvious 
that the Lord was calling for a move and I was try- 
ing to justify my stay in the Northwest, He led me 
to read a sermon, “The Government of the Human 
Mind,” by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. In it he says, 
“To be governed by God is to be constantly dis- 
turbed, to have human arrangements interfered 
with. Here is a man whom God has called to some 
definite piece of work, and in the place of His serv- 
ice he is conscious of the divine presence, of the 
divine blessing. It may be that after a period of 
toil and travail everything is coming into adjust- 
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(I Corinthians 6:9, 10). 

“But chastity is an impossible ideal,” many of 
you will be inclined to say. “Everybody slips up 
some time. After all, we’re human. Most people, 
when they begin to talk confidentially, admit that 
they’ve had sexual experience. Look at the Kinsey 
reports.” 

It’s easy to remember the sensational tales which 
some people tell and to ignore the people who keep 
quiet about such things, people who didn’t volun- 
teer to be questioned by Kinsey. It is the weak who 
seek to bolster their egos by braying and bragging 
about their sexual conquests. 

Chaste men and women are all about you—more 
of them than you might think at first — who with 
God’s help have kept themselves pure. With men 
it is impossible —our fallen human nature isn’t 
strong enough to remain chaste—but with God all 
things are possible. 

Most of us can look forward to finding someone 
some day with whom we would gladly live the rest 
of our lives in Christian marriage. You can give 
that person no greater gift than an unviolated body, 
a body which can belong wholly to your beloved 
because it has never belonged to anyone else. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


Reprinted by permission from the copyrighted pamphlet, 
“The Two Shall Be One” (John Knox Press, Richmond). 


ment, and the golden radiance of harvest is on all 
the field. Then suddenly to the soul of the man 
comes the voice of God, ‘Ye have dwelt long enough 
in this mountain’; the work must be left, the loca- 
tion changed, and all the experience of the past 
apparently contradicted.” 

The point is not that the work in the Northwest 
has reached its zenith, but simply it is God’s time 
to move, and in this we are not to allow our limited 
perspective and understanding to govern. 
from a prayer letter written early last year by 
Paul Byer. 
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CHARLES E. HUMMEL 


IVCF FACULTY ADVISOR 


an article for professors and chapter officers 


THREE main avenues lead to the mind 
of today’s student: literature, the authoritative voice 
of the professor, and the influence of the peer group. 

The Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship moves 
along all three avenues to present the claims of 
Jesus Christ to college students. We are confident 
that students themselves, as an indigenous move- 
ment, can witness by God’s grace to the reality of 
the Living Christ in daily life and win their class- 
mates to faith in Him. The literature program of 
His Magazine and Inter-Varsity Press provides stu- 
dents with articles, study guides and books to aid 
them in Christian growth and evangelism. 

In the long run, however, the professor exerts the 
greatest influence on the student mind. Therefore 
the role of the Christian professor is strategic to a 
continuing evangelical witness in the university on 
both student and faculty levels. In many respects 
the Christian professor is the anchor that gives sta- 
bility and maturity to such a witness. 

Ideally, the Christian professor is a man called 


and equipped by God for the task. He is on the 
faculty not just because it is a job, but because his 
Lord has placed him there. He has the same sense 
of call and dedication as the missionary who goes 
to Africa. The mission field is the world, and the 
campus is a strategic part of it. 

Several years ago at an IvcF faculty conference 
in Illinois, the problem of priorities was discussed. 
The faculty men and women present concluded that 
their first responsibility on campus was to witness 
to fellow teachers who were non-Christians. Next 
was their contact with students in class and in pri- 
vate conversation. Third was work with the 1vcF 
chapter as a faculty advisor. They felt that the last 
was easiest, since it has a definite structure and calls 
for less initiative in breaking new ground. 


OUTREACH TO OTHER FACULTY 


To break the sound barrier in witnessing to one’s 
peers is usually more difficult than in working with 
younger people, and many Christian faculty mem- 
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bers have found this true in their relationship with 
their colleagues. Not only is a person less open to 
the claims of Christ when he has a family and is 
settled in his profession, but the pressures on a fac- 
ulty member leave him little time for reflection. 
The dictum “publish or perish” accelerates the pace 
of a life already busy with a heavy teaching load, 
serving on committees, and other assignments. 

Undaunted by these difficulties, a few Christian 
faculty (through much prayer and personal invita- 
tion) have succeeded in starting Bible study dis- 
cussion groups for fellow teachers. They meet to- 
gether once a week to consider a passage of Scrip- 
ture and its relevance to modern life. On the student 
level, through the hundreds of Bible study groups 
in classrooms and living units, many undergraduates 
become Christians each year. We trust that this 
will take place increasingly on the faculty level as 
evangelical teachers exercise a burning concern for 
their colleagues’ spiritual welfare. There should be 
dozens of faculty Bible studies across the country. 

Opportunities for classroom witness depend large- 
ly upon the subject matter under consideration. It 
is now recognized that every field of study has its 
presuppositions; there is no such thing as starting 
from zero. Yet the working presuppositions of the 
social sciences are quite different from those of the 
natural sciences. And since Christianity is con- 
cerned primarily with the nature of man and his 
relationship to God and his fellow-men, the psy- 
chologist’s or sociologist’s Christian faith (or lack 
of it) is much more involved with his field than is 
the case with the mathematician. So as one moves 
from the fields dealing with the nature of man to- 
ward the more abstract sciences, less opportunity for 
legitimate Christian witness in the classroom exists. 

Yet the same Christ who is Lord of the individual 
is Lord of the universe, so a Christian professor’s 
statement of his position is certainly in order. In 
fact, absence of such statement implies that Christ 
is not really important to his area of study. One 
thermodynamics professor manages effectively once 
or twice a semester to relate the whole field ulti- 
mately to God, for “from him and through him and 
to him are all things.” 

Quite apart from subject matter, the Christian 
professor has a wonderful opportunity to show love 
for his students and for Christ’s sake to be available 
to them personally. Menninger states that in inter- 
personal relationships “‘attitudes are more important 
than facts.” A Christian attitude toward students, 
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research, colleagues and administration cannot help 
but make an impact for the glory of God. 

The Christian faculty member also has unparal- 
leled opportunity for hospitality to students from 
overseas. Almost 50,000 of these visitors are study- 
ing in North America this year. While we are con- 
cerned that American and Canadian tvcF students 
befriend them, many of these international students 
are older, in graduate or post-doctoral studies, and 
require the more mature counsel which the Chris- 
tian faculty member can provide. They usually love 
to spend time in an American home and become 
acquainted with members of the family, including 
the children. 

To develop the friendship of a student from over- 
seas is a rewarding experience and an excellent 
opportunity to share the reality of living faith in 
Jesus Christ. By doing so, many faculty members 
have participated directly and personally in the for- 
eign missionary enterprise of the Church and have 
been the means of winning international students to 
Christ. Some of these students have returned home 
to exert vital spiritual influence in strategic posi- 
tions in government, education and industry. 


WORK WITH THE IVCF CHAPTER 


It is important to remember that the 1vcF chapter 
is indigenous to the campus. It is essentially a stu- 
dent activity recognized by university authorities as 
an autonomous group not controlled by an outside 
organization. The term indigenous implies that the 
students themselves have the responsibility to carry 
on the chapter program, and in the last analysis the 
student leaders make their own decisions. Yet the 
IvCF staff member and faculty advisor may properly 
counsel with the 1vcF Executive Committee on cam- 
pus and be of influence. From time to time they 
will even take the initiative in leading the students 
in certain projects. Such encouragement and help 
from a Christian professor are still more important 
if the students in the 1vcF group are lacking in 
vision for their campus and in outreach to others. 

Because the concept of separation of church and 
state is often wrongly interpreted as separation of 
religion from education, great strength and oppor- 
tunity exist in an indigenous, undergraduate witness 
to Jesus Christ on campus. As part of the life of 
the university, evangelical students can exercise 
their freedom of religious expression and proclaim 
that “in God we live and move and have our being.” 
Educational leaders today are attempting to reinte- 
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grate the various departments of learning, leaving 
God out of the picture. Their concept is like put- 
ting together pieces of a pie to make an integrated 
whole. Christian students, on the other hand, view 
all learning and life as pieces of a doughnut to be 
fitted together with God Himself and the Christian 
faith at the center. 

University authorities usually require every stu- 
dent organization on campus to have a faculty ad- 
visor who assumes a measure of responsibility for 
its activities. In such a position a keen faculty 
member has strategic opportunities far beyond the 
administration’s requirements. He can be of ines- 
timable help to Christian students. Let me mention 
three ways in which a Christian professor can espe- 
cially do this. 

First, he can be available for counsel both to in- 
dividuals and the 1vcF Executive Committee when 
problems arise (whereas the 1vcF staff member is 
on campus for relatively few days of the year). If 
God has given the teacher a heart for students and 
a home which is open, he has tremendous oppor- 
tunity to influence young Christians for good during 
these crucial years. Many students praise God for 
the wise counsel of a Christian faculty member who 
took an interest in them when they were wrestling 
with a critical problem. 

Second, in his work with the Executive Commit- 
tee, the faculty advisor is often able to help provide 
a sense of historical perspective which students do 
not seem to gain by themselves. One great problem 
in student work is the rapid turnover of leadership. 
A student generation is only four years. Usually 
the Executive Committee thinks mainly of the pro- 
gram for the current year, with little understanding 
of the experience of earlier generations or of the 
future implications of decisions it makes. 

If the faculty sponsor has been on campus for 
five or ten years, he can share with chapter officers 
the way in which God has worked in the past to 


solve certain difficulties. He will often be able to — 
help clarify issues as plans for the future are made, | 
Over the years he comes to understand the policy — 
of the university administration and he is able to 7 
represent it, so that the students may properly “ren. 
der to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” It is 7 
important for the 1vcF chapter to fulfil all its obli. 9 
gations as a recognized campus group. 

One problem a number of faculty advisors have © 
faced in this connection is the feeling of being the 7 
fifth wheel on the second wagon. The officers some. © 
times fail to keep them informed of chapter activi. 7 
ties, and not wanting to intrude, the faculty advisor © 
may find himself on the periphery of chapter activi. 7 
ties. Students often fail to appreciate the value of 7 
a keen faculty advisor and the need to keep him | 
informed. In such a situation the 1vcF staff mem. 7 
ber can be of help in bringing the two parties to. 7 
gether, although some initiative necessarily rests ” 
with the faculty member himself. : 

A third important function of the faculty advisor a 
is to represent the interests of the 1vcF chapter to 7 
university authorities, especially in times of dif. ~ 
culty. Not long ago in a large midwestern univer- 
sity, a concerted last-minute effort was made to 
force the 1vcF chapter to cancel an evangelistic 
series which it had been planning for over a year. 
When the faculty advisor pointed out to the dean 
that the whole project was student-planned and or- 
ganized, he was so impressed to see this example 
of student initiative amid the general apathy that he 
permitted the lecture series to be held as scheduled, 

In years to come, if pressures upon IVCF chapters © 
increase for one reason or another, the good offices © 
of the faculty advisor will be needed more than ever — 
in this area. 

In all his work with the 1vcF chapter, the Chris- 7 
tian professor must remember that the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship is a student movement. He 7 
must resist the temptation to build a work around 7 
himself. At times he will have to stand back and a 
let the leadership learn through sad experience. 

Yet, on campus after campus a Christian faculty 7 
member with this concept of a student movement | 
has either helped bring an 1vcF chapter into exist 4 
ence or has greatly strengthened the existing group 
by his prayers and actions. How wonderful if in 
the 1960’s God should call scores of young Christian © 
men and women to college and university faculties % 
across the country. z 

Perhaps you are to be one of them. END ~ 
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last August. In this issue, see also 


“The Christian on the Secular Campus.” 


WHAT ARE WE really trying to do 
when we witness for Christ on campus? 


Are we trying to fight the Lord’s battles, smiting 
unbelievers hip and thigh? Are we trying to de- 
fend the Faith against its outspoken enemies? 

As a rule, neither. In fact, if we approach the 
ordinary student on campus with any sort of men- 
acing air, were likely to fail. At worst, we'll get 
into a heated argument, with its residue of personal 
resentment. At best, we'll merely leave our “adver- 
sary” perplexed. (He probably doesn’t care enough 
about religion to argue about it anyway.) 

If our aim isn’t to defend the Almighty. and if it 
isn’t to win arguments. what is it? The Gospel of 
John gives us a clue. “These things are written in 
order that you might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God. and that in believing, you might 
have life through his name” (John 20:31). 

“That you might believe”: this is an aim of wit- 
nessing. but it is only an immediate aim. “That you 
might. have life”: this is the ultimate aim. 

The kind of life to which John refers is life in 
relationship with God through Christ. or life “in 
Christ.” as Paul put it. The Bible also describes 
this life as fellowship with God, Christ and the 


Church (1 John 1:1-3). 








To apply this to witnessing, I would like to de- 
velop two contrasting definitions for the key ideas 
of the gospel: sin, repentance, forgiveness, faith, 
and Christian life. I will define each, first in im- 
personal, then in “life-in-relationship” terms. 


LIFE’'S PURPOSE 

Let’s introduce this project with the question, 
“Why am I here?” The prayer of Augustine, found 
near the beginning of his Confessions, gives the an- 
swer: “Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our 
hearts are restless till they rest in Thee.” 

“Made for Thyself,” said Augustine. That is, we 
are made for fellowship with God. Do you remem- 
ber how the Ten Commandments given to Israel at 
Mount Sinai begin? Not with a command, but with 
a declaration of relationship. “I am Jehovah, thy 
God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage.” And then on the basis 
of this relationship comes the command, “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” 

Remove the Person-to-person context, and what 
do you have? A code of rules, that’s all. An imper- 
sonal set of regulations for conduct. But at the 
heart of the Ten Commandments is the personal re- 
lationship between the Lord God and His people. 
Try reading the Third Command both ways, imper- 
sonally and personally. “Thou shalt not take the 
name of God in vain.” There, a flat prohibition. 
But now look at what the Lord, the Covenant God 
and Gracious Deliverer, actually said: “Thou shalt 
not take the name of Jehovah, thy God, in vain.” 
What a difference. The pronoun points to the con- 
text of personal relationship. 


SIN 


Depersonalized, sin is breaking a rule. And for 
many people, sin is only that. Yet the difference 
between God’s moral law on the one hand and the 
natural law on the other is in this matter of per- 
sonal relationship. If a person “breaks” the law of 
gravity by falling off a wall onto the sidewalk, he 
has no need to apologize; he has no feeling of guilt. 
But breaking the moral law brings guilt, shame, the 
downcast eye. 

In life-in-relationship terms, sin is the betrayal of 
a personal relationship. Originally, it was the repu- 
diation of the relationship between man and his 
Creator. Sin takes the form of breaking the obliga- 
tions which flow out of this relationship. John calls 
sin “the transgression of the law” (I John 3:4). By 
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this he means the law of God, the will of a Person. 
Any notion of sin which omits this personal ref. 
erence (e.g., missing a target, a broken link in a 
chain, fifteen ounces in the pound) is inadequate if 
taken alone. The story of the prodigal son puts it 
better. The boy walked out on his father and broke 
his father’s heart. His repudiation of the father-son 
relationship was the core of his sin. Sin is betrayal 
of a relationship. 


REPENTANCE 

People commonly think of repentance as admit. 
ting that one has done wrong, but that is too easy, 
too shallow. 

The word repentance literally means a change of 
mind. But set in a context of personal relationship, 
repentance involves sorrow over one’s betrayal of a 
valued relationship and a desire for its reestablish- 
ment. 

What did the prodigal son say when he repented? 
“T will arise and go to my father.” And in reassert- 
ing this father-son relationship we know that “he 
came to himself,” his true self. 

Or listen to David mourning over his adultery 
with Bathsheba and his murder of her husband. In 
Psalm 51 does he pray: “Against the Sixth and 
Seventh Commandments have I sinned”? No, 
“Against thee, and thee only, have I sinned.” 

Repentance, then, is sorrow over personal be- 
trayal. 


FORGIVENESS 

What happens when God forgives? If we ab- 
stract this wonderful act of God from its personal 
context, forgiveness becomes a legal transaction — 
the cancellation of a penalty, or the remission of a 
debt. 

The forgiveness of sin includes this idea, of 
course, but it is much deeper. A little boy knows 
this instinctively. What does he really want when 
he comes with choked voice and tear-filled eyes to 
his father for forgiveness? Does he want the can- 
cellation of a penalty? No, he might even feel bet- 
ter if he were punished. He wants his father to 
know about his misconduct and his sorrow for it. 
He wants his father to absorb the inter-personal 
strain and let the love of their father-son relation- 
ship win out. All this is included in the father’s 
embrace and loving word. 

Now the atonement certainly involves substitu: 
tionary sacrifice, the cancellation of penalty. But 
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its goal is reestablishment of fellowship between the 
believer in Christ and the Holy God. Forgiveness 
brings acceptance, removal of the strain, the experi- 
ence of being “home” again with God. In forgive- 
ness, God gives us not just His benefits, but Him- 
self. Forgiveness is renewal of fellowship. 


SAVING FAITH 

All this has prepared us to understand saving 
faith. Can faith, too, lose its heart by being treated 
impersonally ? 

Faith begins with knowledge about the person 
and work of Christ. Knowledge is followed by a 
form of belief, acceptance of the great facts about 
Christ as true. (I’m now using the word belief in 
a restricted, impersonal sense. The Bible uses it 
this way when it says, “Even the demons believe— 
and shudder.” ) 

A step beyond knowledge and “belief” is saving 
faith. Saving faith adds a new element, since belief 
can be detached, impersonal, uncommited. Saving 
faith includes personal trust, commitment, the giv- 
ing away of oneself to a person. 

| am here contrasting depersonalized faith (be- 
lief in a set of truths) with saving, life-in-relation- 
ship faith (commitment of life to a person). On 
the one hand is the statement, “I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate . . .” and on the other is the 
glad confession of Thomas, made directly to Jesus, 
“My Lord! and my God!” Here again, the personal 
relationship is revealed by the pronouns. 

Let me use the illustration of marriage, since the 
New Testament refers to the Church as the bride 
of Christ. At a wedding service the climax is 
reached when the bride and groom face each other 
and commit their total selves to one another. In 
this mutual giving away of self comes the commit- 
ment, the trust, the relationship. They came there 
as man and woman; they go away as husband and 
wife. Each of these terms of relationship has two 


~ people in it. 


So I say to Christ, “I take thee, Jesus, as my 
Savior and my Lord .. . from this day forward.” 
This act of commitment is the heart of saving faith. 
Let all witnessing make this clear. 

Yes, your aim is that your friend may believe. 
But why? In order that he may have life. This life 
is in Christ. It is the new relationship with the 
Father that comes by commitment to the Son. 
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CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Finally, what is the Christian life? Shall we 
allow new life with God in Christ to be deperson- 
alized? This would contradict the heart of the gos- 
pel. Yet it is common to hear the Christian life set 
forth as a series of impersonal rules: “You must 
do this; you must not do that.” 

The Bible gives the Christian a lot of commands, 
but they are all set within the context of his rela- 
tionship to God. The Christian obeys as a son. He 
obeys out of love (and “love is the fulfilling of the 
law”—Romans 13:8, 10). The Christian’s aim is to 
please his Beloved, who is the Lord, Jesus Christ. 
Anything less reduces the abundant life, the joyful 
life in Christ, to dreary legalism. 

So we see two sets of definitions for the key ideas 
of the gospel. The personal set arises from the con- 
viction that we were made for fellowship with God. 
The impersonal set falls short of this. 

Sin depersonalized is breaking a rule. Sin in 
terms of life-in-relationship is betrayal of a relation- 
ship. 

Repentance depersonalized is admitting guilt. Re- 
pentance in terms of life-in-relationship is sorrow 
over personal betrayal. 

Forgiveness depersonalized is cancellation of a 
penalty. Forgiveness in terms of life-in-relationship 
is renewal of fellowship. 

Faith depersonalized is belief in a certain set of 
truths. Faith in terms of life-in-relationship is com- 
mitment of life to the Person to whom the truths 
apply. 

The Chrisitan life depersonalized is obeying rules. 
The Christian life in terms of life-in-relationship is 
pleasing the Lord who loves us. END 


FAITH 

I suppose that if all the times that I have prayed 
for faith were put together, it would 
amount to months. I used to say, “What we want 


almost 


is faith; if we only have faith we can turn Chi- 
cago upside down,” or rather right side up. I 
thought that some day faith would come down 
and strike me like lightning. But faith did not 
seem to come. One day I read Romans 10:17, 
“Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
Word of God.” I had closed my Bible and prayed 
for faith. I now opened my Bible and began to 
study, and faith has been growing ever since. — 


D. L. Moody 
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FRANKLY, our Bible study bored me stiff. 

Six or seven timid Christians met each week try- 
ing to get the most out of John’s Gospel with the 
least amount of preparation. If any non-Christians 
came, our study was evangelistic. But since such 
situations were few and far between, our emphasis 
was on the real meat of the book of John. 

After a semester we had finished three chapters 
and these three chapters had just about finished us. 
We who stuck it out figured that we would receive 
a crown for faithfulness, I guess. We kept inviting 
non-Christians, but none came. We kept asking God 
to give us something from the study, but nothing 
happened. 

Those of us who knew that Bible studies could be 
profitable and interesting were bored and disgusted. 
Those to whom group Bible studies were new cer- 
tainly weren’t impressed, and no new fellows heard 
the good news that Jesus could be practical. 

What was wrong? 
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WASTED HOUR“ 


We had purpose, in fact six or seven purposes— 
a different one each week. We had desire. (No one 
would ever keep playing such a losing game without 
great desire and concern.) But what were we con- 
cerned with, I asked myself. Was it to do our duty? 

Finally the group dwindled to two, Chuck and me. 
Then it did seem useless to go on. After all, we had 
met the whole last semester and none of us was any 
better off as a result. We had learned very little 
about Jesus Christ. No new Christians were strength- 
ened and no new fellows had heard or seen what 
Jesus Christ could mean in their lives. 

With only two of us left we had some real con- 
crete problems to face — not just vague problems 
about evangelizing the dorm, but problems such as, 
Should we go on? What was our purpose? Who 
was going to be responsible? 

We decided that we might as well share the re- 
sponsibility rather than pass it off on one of us. 
Our new purpose was to try to get something our- 
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selves from the Word of God. No sense trying to 
evangelize each other. 

The following Sunday we met together to prepare 
for the following Tuesday’s study. The time flew. 
We decided to do studies of Bible characters we 
knew little or nothing about. As we studied we 
hoped that we would learn enough together really 
to be sold on the idea of group Bible study. How 
could we ask anyone else to join us if we weren’t 
convinced it was worth-while ourselves ? 

We outlined the life of Elijah and from the out- 
line we prepared questions we could use Tuesday to 
open up the passage so that others coming to the 
study could dig in with us. It was exciting to see 
all that Chuck and I learned as we studied together. 

Tuesday came and we met expecting God to bring 
someone to us, but no one came. We saw no sense 
in asking each other our own questions so we de- 
cided to spend the time in prayer. 

We looked back over the week and realized that 
God had already answered our previous week’s 
prayers. He had given Chuck and me good fellow- 
ship and had opened up the Word to us on Sunday. 
We had been tempted to ask for a large number of 
fellows to come, but then we'd realized that if a big 
gang had shown up we couldn’t have handled them 
anyway. So we had asked instead that we would 
really learn together. This He had answered. 

We didn’t seem to be able to take the whole half 
hour to thank the Lord for answering our previous 
week’s prayer. And we decided that if we were go- 
ing to the King of the Universe with petitions, and 
had been allotted half an hour, we’d better have 
more business to discuss with Him than we had in 
mind or we'd be wasting time. So we discussed our 
individual situations, what our problems were, what 
we felt God wanted to do through us, and we soon 
had enough business to make prayer a privilege. 

Our friendship deepened, and we were becoming 
spiritual helpmates to each other. To this add those 
Sunday afternoons of getting into God’s Word to- 
gether to prepare for the study. Our times were 
something we both looked forward to. We were be- 
coming familiar with exciting characters, giants of 
faith: Elijah, Barnabas, and others (Ahab, for in- 
stance, the king who “did more wickedness and 
grieved God more than all the kings before or after 
him”). 

Our “wasted hour” was so exciting and profitable 
that now we just had to share it with someone else. 
We prayed, God answered, and another Christian 
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joined the study. Another friendship in the Lord 
developed. 

By then we didn’t think that one day a week was 
enough to pray for our study. We had seen God 
answer and we wanted to keep it going. It was no 
longer a drudge to prepare a study when we worked 
in pairs. 

I can’t say that things immediately got better or 
that our little study rocked the dorm. But as we 
look back over the year we do see that God was 
teaching three guys that His Word does say some- 
thing to fellows who study it together. It was rele- 
vant to our college life, practical and interesting. 

There were outside results as well. Two fellows 
who had never been confronted with Christ came to 
the study and heard the good news. One returned 
again and again. We believe he accepted Christ 
through this study. 

The numbers weren’t impressive, but the results 
in our lives were obvious to us. I hope we never 
again get caught up in a “wasted hour.” 

This is just a brief summary of what we figure 
we learned through our experience. 

(1) Bible study can be fun. And preparing in 
pairs made it really profitable. There was no feel- 
ing of wasted time when few showed up, because 
we had already had such a good time together. 

(2) In praying about a Bible study, be specific. 
It’s easy to avoid praying about the real problems 
and just keep asking for blessing. 

(3) Don’t ask for more than you can handle. 
Pray for only those whom you know would get 
something out of the study and then follow up by 
asking them again and again. 

(4) Have goals in your study. We had been 
wandering aimlessly through John, and interest died 
because our goals were vague. 

(5) Don’t get bogged down. Change the type of 
study before everyone gets tired of it. Vary your 
approach. 

(6) You have to be convinced of the value of 
Bible study yourself before you can convince others 
or even pray sincerely for a study on your campus. 

END 
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DO YOU FIND yourself living from one 
stimulating spiritual experience to the next? 

Perhaps the sermons of the new preacher in your 
church ring a bell with you every time, so you find 
yourself living for next Sunday morning. Or per- 
haps it’s a time of fellowship you’ve had with a 
friend, where you’ve shared things and really made 
sense to one another, so you find yourself living for 
the next time the two of you can get together. Or 
maybe at a recent Inter-Varsity conference you were 
swept into a world in which you felt so completely 
at home, with such a sense of being right with God 
and other people, that you just can’t wait for the 
next conference. 

Between the two high points, life seemed drab— 
except for casting back to the wonderful time you 
had before, and forward to the wonderful time 
you're going to have in the future. But the period 
in between is a wilderness, a kind of valley between 
two peaks. 

And strangely enough, the higher the peaks, the 
deeper the valleys. 

When this sort of thing happens to me, I find 
myself in danger of falling into one of two patterns 
of thought. 

Perhaps God has left me during the valley periods. 
But this of course isn’t true. It’s like suggesting that 
God only lives on the tops of mountains. That’s a 
pagan Greek idea. —No. Altitude obviously has 
nothing to do with it. 

What’s more, we have His promise: “I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee.” So peaks or valleys, 
God is still by my side. 

Once I’ve decided that it isn’t God’s fault, I can 
fall into a second error. I think that there must be 
some sin in me that is causing the apparent hiding 
of His face. And sometimes this is the case, once 
I stop to think about it. If I just face things hon- 
estly, I’m immediately aware of something that has 
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to be put right. Writing a long-overdue letter to 
my parents, or buckling down to finish a paper that © 
was due yesterday, or going to apologize to a fellow 
I snubbed in the hall this morning. 

But sometimes I just can’t think of anything that 
is obviously wrong, no clear-cut sin that I’m aware 
of. 

Now, the Holy Spirit’s convictions are always | 
clear-cut, and they never require a great deal of 
introspection — only absolute honesty. So, though 
we must always be open to any conviction of sin | 
that He may bring, it may be that the hiding of 7 
God’s face isn’t because of any sin in us, but simply 
because He is trying to do with us what the Bride- 
groom did with his Bride in the Song of Solomon: 
change her refrain. 

If you read that Song, you'll notice how for the 
first half the Bride’s repeated chorus is: “My Be- 
loved is mine, and I am his.” She’s absorbed with 7 
how wonderful it is that she has him. ; 

And then comes a strange incident when, after) 
knocking on her door, the Bridegroom darts away 
and hides. The Bride goes out in great distress and | 
searches for him. Eventually he returns, and they 
have a wonderful reunion. But after that, the re 
frain of her song has changed. 

It’s no longer: “My Beloved is mine, and I am) 
his.” 

It’s now: “I am my Beloved’s, and he is mine.” 
In other words, she is now absorbed with the fact) 
that he has what he wants—her! 

Maybe that’s what God is doing in these valley) 
periods: He is urging us to change the refrain. END 
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TREN. D of thought 


Religion Among Students Many (undergraduates) have a strong religious 
faith, but they have little sympathy with narrow denominationalism, They are 
0 attracted by the mysticism of the East, and while some have found comfort and 


, peace in ritual, they tend to discount the importance of dogma. Even those 

/ | who are devout Christians or Jews are often unwilling to accept the assumption 
that their religion contains an exclusive revelation of man's relation to God. 

' | Most of all, belief must relate to the realities of life as they know it. 

P | ..-Millicent C. McIntosh (President, Barnard College), ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Humor and Communism Humor has long been a target of leftist intellectuals, 
and the reason is simple enough in itself, Humor, as Lord Boothby has said, 
is the only solvent of terror and tension, and terror and tension are among 
the chief ideological weapons of Communism, The leftists have made a con- 
certed attack on humor as an antisocial, antiracial, antilabor, antiprole- 
tarian stereotype, and they have left no stereotype unused in their attack, 
from "no time for comedy" to the grim warnings that humor is a sickness, a 
sign of inferiority complex, a shield and not a weapon, --James Thurber, 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Satisfaction in Work College students today often act as if they believed 
that work in large organizations and, beyond that, work in general, could not 
_ be basically or humanly satisfying (or at times even honest) but was pri- 
| marily a way to earn a living, to find a place in the social order, and to 
meet nice and not so nice people.... 


But while I don't intend to imply that a life without any boredom is 
conceivable, except for a very stupid person, still I think we are witness- 
ing a silent revolution against work on the part even of those relatively 
| privileged groups who have been free to choose their work and to express some 
)} freedom in the doing of it. This reflects, in part, the fact that much work 
is meaningless per se, save as a source of income, prestige and sociability; 
but it also indicates, as I have already implied, that people too readily ac- 
cept their work as it comes, without any hope of making it more meaningful.... 


Here and there one finds companies which face real and not contrived 
problems and apply to them an intelligence which is often remarkably disin- 
terested and, in the best sense of the term, "academic." Young people in 
search of challenge and development would do well to seek out such relatively 
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productive climates rather than to assume offhand (as is true of so many 
brand-name products) that they are all alike except for the advertising and 
the label.... 
f 

My concern is that young people today, by "playing it cool", fearing to 
be thought of as "squares," may create a style of life, not only in work but 
in every dimension of existence, which is less full, less committed, less con 
plex, and less meaningful than mid-century opportunities allow, --David Ries. 
man, in "The Uncommitted Generation," ENCOUNTER, 


Evangelical Press Association Bulletin "In this age of growing secularisn, 
all Christians need more than ever a reemphasis on three things: more faith. 


ful attendance at divine service on the Lord's Day, a deeper devotion to the 
study of the Word of God, and a more consistent use of the better evangelical 
literature--both books and periodicals." --Dr, Wilbur M. Smith, 

"The chief value of a good Christian magazine is to be a living witness 
to its own generation, something even the greatest book can do only briefly 
for the reason that it is soon dated by the swift passage of time....To inter. 
pret Christ to a world that changes each month or each week, that is the task 
of the Christian periodical," --Dr. A. W. Tozer. 
Foreign Students Wherever he saw an "apartment for rent" sign, the Africa 
student knocked, The answer never changed: no vacancy. 

An Arab, in America studying political science, wrote a letter to a news. 
paper disagreeing with its claim that Arab nationalism and Communism were 
identical, A few weeks later the student received a letter from the State 
Department telling him to cease all such political activities or face depor- 
tation. 

These are the bitter lessons that some of the 50,000 foreign students 
in the United States are learning. Millions of dollars are being spent to 
send these students here from overseas. It will all be wasted if instead of 
learning democracy they find bigotry and censorship that will make them ene- | 
mies instead of friends of the United States, --Choon Wha lee (student from | 
Korea studying in the U. S. ), DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


Advertising and Beauty Advertising cannot seek harmony with its environ- 
ment. The most beautiful billboards would be those that blended into the 
landscape--and were not seen, The most agreeable commercials would be those 
that did not interfere with the play or music--and were not heard. Such ad- 
vertising, it will be contended, would be ineffective. But then, it cannot 
be agreed that the jarring alternatives are a contribution to beauty, In 
speaking of the preemptive tendencies of pecuniary motivation, I have been 
speaking of a force which alienates industry from the artist, Advertising-- | 
that which is juxtaposed to beauty--has the equal but opposite effect. It | 
alienates the artist from the industry. Possibly it is the most important 
influence determining the reaction of the artist to economic life. --John 
Kenneth Galbraith, HORIZON. 


_— — 


--by the Editor 
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atry, intermarriage and refusal to tithe. Now he uses another king, 


Cyrus, an eclectic, to liberate them. (1) Might God use Communist 





Russia to pt 1 us for our idolatry of money, comfort and sex? Are 
you and your family safe from His judgment? (2) Who chose the time 
for the Hebrews’ liberation? Are you ready to wait for God’s time for 
the things that seem important to you? What advantages are seen here 
in waiting for His time? List them. (3) What was their purpose in 
returning to Jerusalem? 

MONDAY, JANUARY 2 

EzRA 3 (1) Vv. 1-7. 





To what sort of situation did they return? What 
prompted them to give up the security of their former life to return to 
Jerusalem? Are you ready to cut loose from the anchor of security you 
have in familiar circumstances and risk yourself for God in a far coun- 
try? (2) Vv. 8-10. Was the house of God built yet? If not, how could 
they have returned to it? The eye of faith looks on a job God wants 
done as if it were already complete. Has God given you such a job on 
your campus (e.g., leading an effective Bible study, or being a friendly 
person to non-Christians)? These things are God’s will, and He will 
accomplish them as we work at them trustingly. (3) Vv. 11-13. A 
foundation is not a temple, but the longest journey begins with a single 
step. Are you thankful or pessimistic about small beginnings? Is your 
group small, do few come to prayer meetings, have few of your friends 
met God this year? If you are faithful, God is laying a spiritual foun- 
dation through you. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 3 

EzRA 4 (1) Who wanted to help Zerubbabel build? Why? Was he 
narrow-minded or wise in his decision? Why? If you are a girl, does 
God give you discernment about the intentions of fellows who date you? 
As a member of Iv, are you discerning about cooperating with other re- 
ligious groups on your campus (cf. James 1:5)? (2)° Vv. 3-5. What 
does Zerubbabel’s refusal to cooperate do to their supposed friendliness? 
(3) Vv. 6-23 are about letters written many years later. This is inserted 


here to show the constant opposition of the adversaries. They concern 





work on the city, not the temple. Is opposition always a sign that we 
are sinning? Has Satan ever opposed you as you served God? Is he 


now ? 


Pray for discernment. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4 
EzRA 5 and 6 (1) V. 1. To prophesy often means to call to obedience 


rather than to predict the future. Is God calling you to be a Haggai 
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you. The future often holds fear for us because of what might happen. 


In what or in whom is your confidence—people, your ability, environ- 


ment, or the Maker of heaven and earth? 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 24 

PSALM 125 Jot down those things or situations which the average per- 
son depends upon for his security and stability. Suppose you begin to 
eliminate them, one by one, from your life. Would your security be 
gone? Where did the psalmist find his security? Is this true of you? 
Do you think that lack of stability is related to a narrowed concept of 
God? 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25 

PSALM 126 Note that in the psalmist’s times of success and plenty, the 
Lord is still central and receives the thanksgiving and credit. In what 
way can this be a time of preparation and refreshment for difficulties 
and fears involved in Christian service? Have you been expecting to 
reap and to rejoice in your Christian group without becoming involved 
with others? This often means sharing their sorrows. Claim the assur- 
ance in vv. 3, 6 as your own. Then go ahead with Him for others. Check 
II Corinthians 9:6-11. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 26 

PSALM 127 Read I Corinthians 3:8-16. What answer has the psalmist 
found for true rest and happiness in the material sense? Now, consider 
the work of a Christian in sharing His Lord with others and thus in 
having a part in building the Church. What principles in introducing 
others to Jesus Christ can you find in this psalm? Man-made efforts 
coupled with anxiety are foreign and incompatible with the activity of 
the Holy Spirit. The Apostle Paul referred to Timothy as “my beloved 
child” (rsv). “Sons” (vv. 3-5) might include spiritual children as a re- 
sult of the Christian’s living in obedience to his Lord. From these verses 
list characteristics that people would see in the life of such a “father.” 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 27 

PSALM 129 Despite the afflictions of Israel, why is the psalmist not dis- 
heartened? See John 16:33. How can we have an attitude of love with 
the practical demonstration of it in the midst of bitterness, envy, hatred? 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 28 

PSALM 130 Note to whom the psalmist turns in his despair. Do you? 
Or do you continue to wallow and almost enjoy your discouragement? 


With the Lord there is hope. See v. 7. What was the psalmist’s attitude 





to the Lord following his forgiveness? Can you appreciate the psalmist’s 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 9 

NEHEMIAH 3 (1) Don’t be afraid of this chapter. Ask God to teach you 
from it. He included it for just that purpose. Formulate a three-word 
title for the chapter. (2) List 10 occupations mentioned here. (3) V. 
10. What inducement to good work did they have? Is your Christian 
group aware of this? (4) What is the value of grouping workers by 
natural units? Do you lead a Bible study in your own dorm among your 


own friends, or somewhere on campus? (5) List any other principles 


you can find here of delegating responsibility. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 10 

NEHEMIAH 4 .This is a chapter on opposition from outside Jerusalem. 
Watch it develop in the following chapters. (1) Vv. 1-5. What was 
Nehemiah’s reaction to ridicule? (2) Vv. 6-23. In what ways did the 
people show their fear of Sanballat? List the steps by which Nehemiah 


encouraged them and prepared them. Do you meet opposition that thor- 


oughly? Who was the source of his wisdom? 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11 

NEHEMIAH 5 (1) Vv. 1-5. Write down the problem in one sentence. 
What caused this internal dissension? What group was at fault? Cf. 
3:5 


privileges? (2) How does 


Do you pride yourself on belonging to an elite group with special 








ehemiah deal with their sin? Is it ever 
necessary for you to point out an unrepentant brother's sin to him? Is 
it Biblical to neglect this duty? Is it loving? (3) Compare the nobles 
with Nehemiah in regard to the sin of greed. How did Nehemiah show 
his love for the people? Are you ready to make serious financial sacri- 


fice to help a brother in Christ? 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 12 

NEHEMIAH 6 and 7 (1) For what two reasons did Nehemiah not go to 
Ono? Are you ashamed to say no if you are too busy? Do you do one 
job well, or many jobs poorly? (2) Vv. 5-9. Sanballat deliberately mis- 
represents Nehemiah. Are you prepared to have your character ma- 
ligned as you follow God? It will be. What do you suppose was the 


basis of Nehemiah’s fearlessness? (3) Vv. 10-14. In this smear cam- 





paign how did they hope to destroy Nehemiah’s reputation? (4) Men 
of God sometimes find their friends untrustworthy. Are you a convinced 
enough Christian to stand such a blow? Is the Christian life easy? Is 
God faithful? 





FRIDAY, JANUARY 13 
NEHEMIAH 8 (1) How did the people show their respect for the Bible? 
(2) What did they evidently believe was the relation of God and the 
Bible? Why do you suppose Ezra suggested reading the Bible? Did 
they find anything to obey? Ignorance of the Bible produces sin, be- 
cause we cannot obey what we don’t know. Are you ignorant of the 


Bible? Read it extensively and be revived. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 14 
NEHEMIAH 9 and 10 (1) Notice the cycle of obedience, rebellion, retri- 
bution and repentance. This is the repeated cycle of Israel’s history. 


Will God follow this course of action with you too? Is it safe to pre- 


sume on God’s love? Will He chastise you for your sin? (2) In the 
public covenant in chapter 10, briefly list the agreements. They were 
prepared to obey the whole counsel of God. Are you? Where do you 


suppose they found out what it was? Can you find it in the same place? 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 15 

NEHEMIAH 11-13 (1) 12:27. What event was celebrated? List from 
memory six difficulties through which God brought them in building the 
walls. (2) 13:1-9. What was wrong with Tobiah’s living in the temple? 
Vv. 10-14. What error did Nehemiah correct here? What do these sins 
teach us about unceasing vigilance in our personal lives? (3) Vv. 15-31. 
Did these activities by the Hebrews violate the covenant of chapter 10? 
MONDAY, JANUARY 16 


ALM 112 (1) This is a picture of a man who has come to know God 








as He is described in the preceding psalm. How does this man act? 
How is his life affected? (2) What kind of character does this man 
have? Is your heart “firm, trusting in the Lord”? (3) How does a 
man’s relationship to God affect his relationship to other people? 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 17 

PSALM 113 (1) What are some of the reasons for praising the Lord? 
Does your heart turn to Him through the day to praise Him? Does His 
name cause you to praise Him? (‘Forevermore” includes today.) (2) 
The servants are to praise Him, not only the Levites and priests. (3) 


Cf. Isaiah 57:15. (4) Have you allowed 


Jesus Christ to raise you from the dust to sit with Him in heavenly 





Notice the contrasts in vv. 5 


places (Ephesians 2:6) ? 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18 
PSALM 114 (1) What events in Israel’s history are described here? 


Notice that the water was affected twice (Exodus 14:21 and Joshua 
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World IN TRANSIT 


From Missions to Mission For Radical Theology, a very im- 
portant step which must be taken in order to bring about a more "realistic" 
philosophy of the Church is a change from the word "missions" to "mission.".../ 
Missions, in the traditional concept, suggests outreach, One goes out to an- 
other who is outside until he is brought in. Mission, on the other hand, sug- 
gests inreach, One reaches across to a neighbor who is already a brother with- 
in, but not yet "identified" or "committed."/ You see, the Radical theologian 
does not believe that anyone is actually "outside." All are "inside," for God 
has "claimed the whole world for Himself in the death of Jesus." ...The Church's 
task is no longer to go outside and bring lost sheep in; the Churchts task is 
to "coordinate" uncooperative sheep who are not yet "integrated" into the 
flock./ However, the Evangelical cannot agree that the day of the true mission- 
ary has passed and the day of the fraternal worker is here, because missions 
are obsolete, There are strangers and aliens to the household of faith. To 
them, the Church has a mission, --Dr, G, Aiken Taylor, editor of The Presby- 
terian Journal, 


Beautiful Feet Abroad Something healthy is taking place in 
world missions, Here and there a Christian doctor, dentist, contractor, or 
agricultural expert is putting his business in the United States in the hands 
of others for a year, and is going abroad to serve the people of Africa or 
Asia through his church's missionary outreach. He takes his family along and 
learns at first hand what it is like to be an ambassador for Christ in strange 
surroundings. He also smooths out many kinks in the mission's operation./ 
.»-We feel that this new "grass roots to grass roots" missionary thrust is 
the best teacher of all. It has something of New Testament flavor about it, 
and we hope the idea will catch fire. The world could stand some attractive 
Americans following in the steps of Him of whom it was said that even His feet 
were beautiful. --Editorial in Christianity Today. 


Beware the Bible Racketeers The American Bible Society 
warns that racketeers in Nigeria and Ghana are flooding the United States 
with appeals for free Bibles, The letters being received by various church 
groups and individuals here are strikingly similar. Africans who are able 
to obtain Bibles from Americans as a result of their appeals destroy the 
volumes and sell the thin, durable paper to cigarette manufacturers and the 
like. It is pointed out that the supply of Scriptures in Nigeria and Ghana 
is ample and that the Bible societies in Africa "are quick to respond to any 
legitimate request." Persons receiving such appeals should not answer them 
directly, but forward them instead to the American Bible Society, 50 Park 
Ave,, New York 22, N.Y. 
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First Contact It is well known that here in Costa Rica, 
many--if not the majority--of those who accept Christ in the churches state 
that their first contact with the Gospel came through the radio. What is 
needed is to see that this "first contact" is enlarged upon and carried to 
a positive decision./ It would seem therefore that the radio station should 
approach the churches and vice versa: the evangelical public should realize 
the advance work done by radio, and take advantage at the same time of the 
contacts that have been established. In this cooperative work it surely 
should be the place of the radio station to take the lead and suggest ideas 
in order that the pastors and laymen do a good job of follow-up. Radio ; 
workshops in which laymen are invited to participate, as well as visitation 
in the churches for the purpose of amplifying these principles, are of great 
help. --Franklin Cabezas Badilla, president of Difusiones InterAmericanas, 


How Mormonism Grows Each month Salt Lake City sends out 
250 Mormon missionaries to various parts of the world, Practically all of ' 
them are young men just out of high school who are supported as much as pos- 
sible by their families, After an intensive six months of language study, 
they engage in two years of missionary activity abroad and then usually 
return home to enter their chosen vocation. Most of them have served as mis- 
Sionaries in the U. S. for two years before going abroad. At present there 
are 7,000 Mormons serving their church in this way, Within a few years they 
hope to increase the number to 12,000, Apart from one week of special orien 
tation before leaving the United States, these young men's indoctrination 
came solely through the normal educational program of their church as they 
grew up. 


A Trickle of Snow Water I have been reading a great deal | 
lately about the revivals of the last century, particularly in Scandinavia-- 
revivals which began simply and sweetly as a stream begins in the farthest 
highlands, A trickle of snow water glistens in the spring sun. One heart 
somewhere in the deepest obscurity is moved by a visitation of the Spirit, 
And in a few weeks or a few months the country roads begin to fill up with 
people. They pour out of crofts and upland farms, out of smithies and fisher ' 
boats; they come from field and forest..../ This was the revival. Like a 
magnet it drew people out of their houses; it formed crowds around the fusing 
fire of the gospel. And what began as a miscellaneous crowd ended in are- | 
birth of the Body of Christ, the living miracle of grace which is His Church, | 


--Dr, Karl A, Olsson, The Covenant Companion. 


Not Enough Priests There are more nominal Catholics in 
Latin America than anywhere outside Europe. Yet Catholicism does not have 
enough inner vitality to produce more than a handful of missionaries, not 
enough to reach the pagan Indians of its own mountains, jungles and tropical 
valleys. It does not have enough priests for its own parishes. --Quoted from 
The Point, Roman Catholic publication, 
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--by Lois S, Thiessen | 
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A CERTAIN staff member ordered, 
among other things, six pounds of pancake flour for 
a small Inter-Varsity conference. 

By mistake a ninety-six pound bag was delivered. 
Since the mistake wasn’t discovered until the flour 
was needed, the bag had to be opened. As a result, 
the grocer said he wouldn’t refund any money on it, 
and this staff member was left holding the bag. 

Now, how do you use up ninety pounds of pan- 
cake flour? Well—By making pancakes. 

Strawberry pancakes, boysenberry pancakes, blue- 
berry pancakes; chocolate pancakes, bacon pan- 
cakes, coffee pancakes; cinnamon pancakes, pepper- 
mint pancakes; beef pancakes, rabbit pancakes, hot 
dog pancakes. He or she (we’re not saying which) 
was the forerunner of the modern pancake house. 

But a watched bag never empties. 

So this staff member began to invite friends over 
for supper, and served pancakes. After a while peo- 
ple began arriving for dessert only. So the staff 
member served dessert pancakes — crepe suzettes, 
etc, 

It took several months of this wily behavior be- 
fore the bag was empty. 

Now, so that you won’t think we’re just making 
this up, we'll give you some hints for purposes of 
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identification. This staff member has blue eyes, 
loves coffee and drives a green Chevy. His or her 
middle name is Gordon. Please write him or her a 
letter if you think you know who it is. 

The prize is a pancake. 


Say, I’m a little confused about a line in the ar- 
ticle, “The Two Shall Be One.” The author says, 
“We crave the security that comes from belonging 
completely to someone else. We crave the sense of 
importance that comes from being the cause of an- 
other’s supreme happiness . . .” 

That sounds pretty clear to me. 

But my problem is this. Since I’ve gotten into 
Inter-Varsity, people have told me that I should 
leave the question of marriage in God’s hands. 

But the author doesn’t— 

Now wait a minute. I’ve been told that whatever 
God has for me is best. He loved me at the cross, 
so I’m to trust His guidance. But this section seems 
to say that either I get a husband or I'll have this 
terrific longing left unsatisfied. Don’t you get the 
same impression ? 

Well, no. Perhaps you’re following out an impli- 
cation that the writer didn’t have in mind. I’m sure 
he’d agree that if God has decided it’s best for you 
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not to marry, He'll meet your needs in other ways. 
He has special favor reserved for those whom He 
doesn’t call to marriage. 

I guess I don’t see what you mean by that. 

Well, He gives them special appreciation of Him- 
self, basically. And He may send them friends 
whose companionship is a help, too. Or He'll give 
them a contribution to make to His kingdom that 
will take the place of, say, having children. 

Maybe you're right. But I’m afraid I'll always 
want to get married. 

That’s natural. But it needn’t be a soul-tearing, 
over-mastering desire. Try reading Psalm 62, for 
instance, in light of your concern, and ask God to 
speak to you. There’s a verse in it that’s helped 
me a lot: “Trust in him at all times, O people; pour 
out your heart before him; God is a refuge for us.” 


This letter came to His last summer from a sub- 
scriber who had just received her “time to renew” 
notice. 

“No, I don’t want to renew my subscription to 
His Magazine. 

“It isn’t that I haven’t found the articles inter- 
esting and helpful. In fact, His has been one of my 
most important sources of information. I’ve even 
found that passing copies to my friends sometimes 
said more to them than I could have said at the 
time. It’s opened up many opportunities to witness 
to them. 

“Why then don’t I want to subscribe, if His has 
meant so much to me? Well, I received my sub- 
scription as a gift. Someone thought I’d enjoy it, 
and he cared enough to share this wonderful maga- 
zine with me. 

“This past June, Glenn Merz (the person who 
gave me the gift subscription) and I were married. 
So from now on not only will we share his His, but 
also a place in God’s heavenly kingdom with His 
other children. 

“We're anxiously waiting to receive our first copy 
of His.” —Karen Schlonat Merz 


A circus was gaining fame because of the antics 
of several of its animals. When one (an ape) died, 
the owners sought desperately for a replacement, 
but without success. 

So they hired a fellow to impersonate the ape by 
wearing a specially tailored ape skin. As he became 
accustomed to the job he began to take risks such 
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as swinging through the limbs of a tree which over. 
hung the lion’s cage. The taunted lion roared and 
leapt into the air, much to the delight of the circus 
patrons. 

Then one day, disaster. The limb broke and the 
ape-man plunged into the lion cage. Jumping up, 
he streaked to the door screaming for help. The lion 
bounded across the cage to the hapless man, placed 
his jaws next to the man’s neck, and whispered, 
“Shut up, you fool, or we'll both be fired.” END 


THE CHRISTIAN ON THE SECULAR CAMPUS 
(Continued from page 3) 

with God, and that relationship has two aspects. | 
know myself as a creature of God, and as a sinner 
before God. Both aspects of self-knowledge involve 
God-knowledge, because both creature and sinner 
are terms of relationship, each one including two 
persons, myself and God. 

Man’s knowledge of himself as creature of the 
Creator (Romans 1:18-20) and as sinner before the 
Holy One (Romans 2:14, 15) is an inner witness, 
a lamp that God keeps burning in the heart of every 
man. The Christian recognizes that this is true of 
himself, and he assumes it is true of everyone else. 
He also recognizes the Biblical caution about man’s 
“suppressing” this truth in the interest of maintain- 
ing self-autonomy. He assumes that this predispo- 
sition against the inner testimony of God is at work 
in the heart of every man. All this is involved in 
the present situation of being human and being sin- 
fully human. 

The framework of the Christian’s world-view may 
be described as an ellipse with two foci: creation 
and redemption, or again, the doctrine which in- 
cludes man’s awareness of himself as creature, and 
the doctrine which includes man’s awareness of him- 
self as sinner over against God’s gracious acts in 
Christ. 

A doctrine of creation without a doctrine of re- 
demption leads to a form of liberal humanism. The 
reverse leads to a world-denying escapism. (This 
has often marred so-called fundamentalism. ) 

It is the whole creation that God made, in what 
manner or at what speed we are not told. (Some 
things we must find out for ourselves.) God called 
it all good, and what God has affirmed, man should 
not deny. Responsibility to subdue the creation and 
exercise dominion over it is given to man (Genesis 
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1:26-28). 

The problem of culture, therefore, must be faced 
honestly by the Christian who has a divine mandate 
for his work in physics and biology, architecture 
and sculpture, political science and economics. The 
Christian professor, whatever his field, need not 
apologize that he is not a foreign missionary. He 
is doing God’s work where he is. 

But man fell into sin. And in some mysterious 
sense, the whole creation participates in the effects 
of his fall. So the fact of sin must now be dealt 
with in constructing any unitary view of knowledge. 
Yet fallen creation also receives the redemption 
accomplished by Christ (Romans 8:19-23). 

Therefore since creation itself now speaks ambig- 
uously—glorifying God (Psalm 19:1) and groaning 
under man’s curse (Romans 8:22)—we can read its 
message only with the help of the Book of redemp- 
tion. Nature, history and conscience are all silent 
on the Good News of forgiveness. Only the Bible 
tells us that God forgives sin, and how, and through 
Whom. The Bible is indispensable to Christian faith 
and life because it presents to men the Savior of 
the world. 

Each area of knowledge must find ways of relat- 
ing these ground-principles of creation and redemp- 
tion to its own precincts. 

In history, for example, the view of man as crea- 
ture and as sinner will determine a great deal. All 
history B.C. will have to reckon with the mission 
of Israel. All history A.D. will have to reckon with 
the mission of the Church. The view taken of man 
is certainly important to telling the story of man. 

In political science and diplomacy, Augustine long 
ago indicated the difference between the “city of 
God” based on love and the “city of man” based 
on justice. Augustine took a serious view of sin 
and grace. The legal instruments of government, 
the purpose and province of the state, and the prac- 
tical realities of foreign affairs will all reflect one’s 
view of man. What view of man, for instance, lay 
behind the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1929? 

In physiology and the healing arts, we must con- 
sider the Biblical view of the body, the worth of 
an individual as the bearer of the divine image, the 
concept of resurrection, and the body as sacramental 
of the spirit; also, the theological understanding of 
death, the interrelatedness of spirit, mind and body, 
the effects of prayer and faith, and the atonement 
of One who bore our sicknesses. 

In the physical sciences we must reckon with the 
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doctrines of creation, providence, and divine gov- 
ernment. Perhaps natural “laws” are best under- 
stood for Christian thought as partial, human de- 
scriptions of continuing modes of divine activity. 
The Christian in the lab knows he is working with 
created substance, that matter is not ultimate, that 
nature in her wondrous uniformity reflects God’s 
intelligence. Even such a problem as determinism 
versus indeterminism may ultimately have an an- 
swer with a basically theological dimension. Such 
is the suggestion of William G. Pollard in Chance 
and Providence (Scribners, 1958). Dr. Pollard 
heads the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
and also serves as an Episcopalian minister and 
member of the Washington Cathedral College of 
Preachers. 

These are merely tentative suggestions to illus- 
trate how portions of the Christian outlook can be 
made pertinent to the actual development of the 
specialties. 

The attitude of the Christian professor or student 
will be one of awe, reverence, wonder in the pres- 
ence of God’s handiwork. The study and the lab- 
oratory can also be a place of prayer in the large 
sense of that term. But the attitude of the Christian 
professor or student will also include penitence and 
humility for his own sins and failure, and gratitude. 
to God’s grace for withholding judgment and grant- 
ing pardon and new mandate for work. 

The Christian on the campus should be able to 
say to himself daily: “This is my Father’s world. 
I eat at His table. I work in His creation. I think 
His thoughts. I am sustained moment by moment 
by His providence. I sleep in His arms. I stand in 
His forgiving grace. 


“My university is really His too—rightfully His. 
It is a great temple of knowledge, perhaps undedi- 
cated. But let my part of it be dedicated to dis- 
playing His glory.” END 


FAITH AT WORK 


I cannot, by being good, tell men of Jesus’ aton- 
ing death and resurrection, nor of my faith in his 
divinity. The emphasis is too much on me and 
too little on Him. Our lives must be made as 
consistent as we can make them with our faith; 
but our faith, if we are Christians, is vastly 
greater than our lives. That is why the “word” 
of witness is so important. — S. M. Shoemaker 
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f. b. buell, jr. 


In this article a young missionary 
(now in Japan) lists a series 

of incidents from his days 

at language school in Singapore, 
and what he learned through them. 
This material is reprinted 

by permission from the 

Overseas Bulletin of the 

Overseas Missionary Fellowship (cm). 


IT’S ONE THING to read in Scripture 
(or anywhere else) about “submitting,” and quite 
another to practice it. 

God used three instances at language school to 
teach me about this. The first was the matter of ob- 
serving ten o'clock as Lights Out. I rather liked the 
definiteness of the rule, but felt mature enough to 
interpret it loosely. But not everyone agreed with 
my ideas of maturity, and one morning while | was 
drying glasses in the dining room I was gently but 
solemnly charged with my guilt. 

“Well, big things do have little beginnings,” | 
thought. “Maybe I’m not such a submissive mis- 
sionary after all. Could it be that some hidden 
streak of black rebellion is in me that some day 
would land me at outs with the mission—or worse, 
with the Lord?” 

I reinterpreted ten o'clock, but this was only a 
beginning. 

The second instance had to do with being encour- 
aged to sell Dengta and use tracts. Wasn’t I a pro- 
fessional missionary with good training and up- 
bringing? This was below my dignity. I believed 
in long-term, friendship evangelism (and still do). 

Whenever this matter came up I felt like a con- 
victed sinner in the front row. Even if I changed 
my attitude, I didn’t have time to go selling Dengta 
on the streets, I reasoned. No one in the church 
where I worked was interested in having a copy, s0 
where would I sell them even if I was willing? As 
for tracts—well, most of them were in some other 
language and I wasn’t going to give out anything I 
didn’t understand. And we’d been told it was risky 
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business to give tracts to Malays if we couldn’t 
speak their language. 

The third instance had to do with a certain type 
of message. If I didn’t like the message or the way 
it was given, to say I was “upset” would understate 
my reaction. If ever I had a tendency to get an 
ulcer it was then. I was full of resentment and 
wanted to shout my protests with a clinched fist. 
What kind of a mission had I joined anyway? Most 
of my spare time was taken up with contagious bit- 
ing criticism. | galloped along on my high-horse at 
breakneck speed, nursing my wounds. 

Then one evening an unusually penetrating mes- 
sage was given. It was about God’s looking for men 
whom He could use, men whose hearts were perfect 
toward Him. Mine was not. I was unwilling to love, 
or do certain things that for me were moral impera- 
tives. I submitted, not so much to circumstances as 
to the Lord Himself. 

Then I began to realize in a new way that I could 
depend on Christ’s indwelling presence and power 
to change wrong attitudes and deep-seated preju- 
dices. It was clear too that if I was going to survive 
spiritually (perhaps physically) on the mission 
field or anywhere, I would have to submit to Christ 
in every situation. Either that or be swallowed up 
by a sour, critical attitude and spiritual stagnation. 

a 

When I came to Singapore I felt that too many 
people, including myself, were emphasizing the au- 
thority of experience instead of the Scriptures as 
the measure of Christian living. 

One morning for devotions a student gave an ex- 
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cellent exposition of a psalm. He simply exposed 
us to some of the truths of the passage and set be- 
fore us “information” about the Person of our Lord. 
God used this instance to arrest me from extreme 
introspection and to teach me again that His Word 
can counteract this dangerous tendency. 

* 

Before I applied to the omF one thing that wor- 
ried me most was a directorate-type administration. 
Being used to more “democratic” forms 6f govern- 
ment, I was wary. But I found that no one ran 
carelessly over my rights to function as an individ- 
ual. As I became more personally acquainted with 
the directorate, as did everyone else, I was surprised 
at the godliness and balance in these men’s lives. 
When I left Singapore, I felt that I knew men of a 
fellowship rather than officials of a hierarchy. 

e 

I’m a Presbyterian and have worn a robe enough 
times to get a dignified feeling when I’m in any 
kind of church service or meeting. So when I found 
that I couldn’t get everyone to wear a robe (figura- 
tively speaking) and be as dignified as I wanted, 
I was quite distressed. But out of that distress I 
began to learn what being part of an interdenomi- 
national mission means. 

e 

I was working in a church with several Chinese 
fellows who had organized a boys’ club. One thing 
they wanted me to do was teach the boys from bill- 
fold-size Bible story cards. 

So while I waited for them to get the pictures 
they waited for me to plan a curriculum. I waited. 
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They waited. Finally I told them I’d buy the cards. 

The following Saturday as I was drawing money 
from the language school office I was told that if I 
bought the cards I might get the wrong things as 
well as be embarrassed in trying to settle money 
matters. On Sunday I told the boys as obliquely as 
possible that they should buy the cards. 

They did. That was Lesson One in applying in- 
digenous principles. . 

The second time little David Dunn saw me hurry- 
ing into evening prayers he asked, “Uncle Bart, 
why are you always late? Is it because you're so 
tall?” 

Apart from this exhortation to manage my life 
more efficiently, what I learned was by the example 
of others. Before I left language school I wrote 
down some of the things which I thought I’d better 
remember and practice. These are a few: 
Distribution of responsibility “Use what you have.” 
At language school they had all of us able-bodied 
people and we each had a job. Work which could 
have been occasion for confusion and distress was 
smoothed out and done. Every job had its time, 
place and person. 

Promptness Whenever we went on a group outing 
we started on time and returned on time. I could 


set my watch with the beginning of each meal 
(when I was on time myself, that is). My leisurely, 
slothful soul was awakened a bit to see how punctil- 
iously tea time was observed from beginning to end, 
no matter how enjoyable the conversation. 


Discipline Silent patience toned me down more 
effectively than anything else. When I was carry- 
ing on past the ten o’clock hour I was aware that 
the “court of final appeal” was holding its peace 
while those closest to the situation administered 
policy. House rules were written down and became 
accessible to each in booklet form. 

This was a good oblique way of letting me know 
what was expected without offending my “matur- 
ity.” No one ever impressed me with my wrongness 
by a reprimand, though maybe they should have. 
Instead, my often authoritative and wrong opinion 
was patiently heard and then something else was 
kindly suggested. This melted my stubborn defen- 
siveness more than once. 

Supervision Those in charge seemed to relieve 
themselves of enough detail work to keep a quiet 
perspective of all that was happening. When frank- 
ness was necessary it was used. A balance between 
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businesslike distance and Christian love was main. 
tained. 

Stewardship One painfully difficult thing for me is 
to persevere in a long-range plan of stewardship: 
saving a little here and there. Yet I saw how the 
language school did this. Every time we used the 
bicycle, rode in the mission car, or used the phone 
we contributed a set amount in a set place for a set 
thing. As a result a good sum was put out toward 
purchasing a new car. 

& 

Listening to testimonies can be educational, but 
let me assure you that this wasn’t my initial reac- 
tion. 

There were forty of us, and I had heard nearly 
half the testimonies once or twice before. When it 
was announced that we would all be giving ours on 
a series of Sunday evenings I wasn’t impressed. 
Besides, mine was almost last on the roster. 

But if I was going to have to listen to this caval. 
cade of testimonies, I decided, I’d have to have a 
purpose in it. It occurred to me that after all, a 
testimony isn’t necessarily a selfish relating of one’s 
personal history. It’s an eye-witness account of the 
skilful work of God in someone’s life. 

From this point of view, everyone’s story took on 
freshness and became a source of praise to God. My 
soul was fired to believe God in a new way for what 
He could do in the lives of unconverted men. 

e 

One day in my anxiety to get a sentence I acci- 
dentally kicked the desk of our petite Japanese 
teacher. She broke into gales of laughter. Who 
wouldn’t? I felt stupid and big. Sometimes I was 
ready to sit down and have a good cry. 

But somehow the Lord helped me to accept my- 
self for what I was, and go off and forget about it 
on the volleyball court. All I could do was my best. 

I proved the merits of maintaining a definite 
schedule, something I hardly knew existed until 
then (as far as my own life was concerned). “Re- 
view” became a keyword. To have a goal and do 
a bit toward it everyday: this became more of a 
guiding principle. 

I like to think of life as the school, Christ the 
Teacher and myself the student. The first two are 
true, but so often I find myself among the foolish 
students who despise the Divine Wisdom and In- 
struction in preference to my own. 

It helps to remember that the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of knowledge. END 
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John White 


THE SPEAKER was flustered and a lit- 
tle indignant. There was no need to suppose, he 
said, that because Catholics were wrong in some 
ways that they weren't truly Christian. 

Crowded untidily in the sala of the old house, we 
peered at his young face in the dim light, feeling 
embarrassed. Until that point the discussion on 
“How to Witness to Catholic Students” (one of a 
series on witness in the university) had gone fairly 
smoothly. Now the cat was among the pigeons. 

At that point, several of us must have been feel- 
ing that Francisco had been rather stupid. He had 
known well enough that the conference was for 
Christian students, to help them in their campus 
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witness. Yet he had dragged along, of all people, 
the secretary of a Catholic university organization. 
He might have known what would happen. 

We somehow steered through the minor crisis, 
with the uncomfortable feeling that somebody ought 
to talk to the Catholic fellow. 

Francisco himself did. He was probably the least 
embarrassed among us. After all, what better place 
to do personal evangelism than at a conference on 
the subject? 

And the next morning his face was jubilant. 
After a long conversation, his protesting friend had 
seen very clearly the difference between being a sin- 
cere member of even the Catholic Church and hav- 
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ing a personal experience of Christ. The testimony 
he gave two nights later proved just how clearly. 

University students and professionals in Latin 
America are not closed to the gospel. In three 
Puerto Rican colleges, over a short space of time, 
groups of evangelical students have formed to study 
the Word of God and to witness to fellow students. 
Some students have been converted. In Lima (Peru) 
the group of Chritian students this year divided its 
forces to invade four faculties (departments) of the 
university. Meanwhile in many universities in Bo- 
livia, Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and in Panama and other parts of Central 
America, students are gathering together with a new 
sense of responsibility for spreading the gospel. 

As is true of all movements wrought by God, it is 
impossible to single out one agency through whom 
the work has been done. In some cases a mission- 
ary, grateful for memories of Inter-Varsity during 
his student days, has quietly given time to work 
with students in the nearest university. Very occa- 
sionally a group appears to have grown up spon- 
taneously. Now and then a local pastor has sensed 
the need of students in his congregation. But in 
most cases the visit of an IFES traveling secretary 
has been the thing that has sparked latent interest 
into flame, as local Christians and students were 
encouraged to form a work. 

While occasional conferences and retreats for stu- 
dents had been organized for some years before, the 
first all Latin American Congress took place in 1958 
in Bolivia. It was there that AUGE (Associacion 
Universitaria de Grupos Evangelicos) was born. 
Linking together groups scattered all over Latin 
America, AUGE provides help through literature, 
traveling secretaries and leadership training confer- 
ences. This is a program of mutual help (stronger 
groups help weaker ones) and a channel through 
which 1FEs can also offer help in Latin America. 
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Since the formation of aAuGE there has been much 
cause for praise. The magazine Certeza, a quarterly 
for students and professionals, has been enthusiastj. | 
cally welcomed from widely different parts of the’ 
continent. A few books have been published and? 
sales are mounting. Leadership training confer. 
ences have inspired and instructed students in the | 
how and why of campus evangelism. 

Latin America has seventy major universities (ag 
well as a number of lesser ones) and many more™ 
colleges and other institutions of higher learning, 
In some ways these schools differ sharply from} 
North American or European universities. In some | 
countries for example, university teaching is a part” 
time, poorly paid (or unpaid) occupation, fitted in) 
around one’s other profession. Classes are therefore 
held at unusual, widely spaced hours to fit in with 
the lecturers’ other interests. Christian students find 
it almost impossible to discover an hour when t 
are all free to meet together. 

Standards vary widely, with the best instructi¢ 
probably in law and medicine. Instruction is usy 
ally inadequate or absent altogether in industrial 
subjects. Of course, such generalizations give am 
inaccurate picture of the more modern university 
centers. 

But whatever the center and whatever the subjee 
the instruction will almost certainly challenge th 
beliefs of an evangelical student, if not deliberate 
attempt to undermine them. From his fellow stud 
dents too will come new ideas, vigorously expressed, 
The oft-repeated “Science has proved . . .”, “No! 
body believes nowadays . . .”, as well as the shib-” 
boleths of Marxist and Catholic students, will begin 
to hammer at the foundations of his faith. 

The students, as in all parts of the world, are a 
strange blend of maturity and immaturity. Their 
interest in politics far exceeds that of British or 
North American students. One student in Salvador 
told me in all seriousness: “The common people 
need guidance about political questions. They look 
to us students to supply it, and it is our duty to do 
so. The real direction of the country is in our 
hands.” Many students believe this. Even Christian 
students have occasionally lost their lives in riots 
and demonstrations. University strikes are common, 
interrupting academic life. 

Workers counseling such students can run into 
trouble in two ways. First, they occasionally get 
involved in politics themselves, thus branding the 


(Continued on page 38, column 1) 
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IT WAS EVENING in the village. The 
day before, a friend and I had come here with some 
African women from our church in Igbetti to “sit” 
among these people for a few days. 

Dust was still raging in the two rooms they had 
swept so vigorously in preparation for our lodging, 
and with the twenty or so women and children who 
crowded in to greet us, or just to stare, our welcome 
was warm indeed. They had given us the best house 
in town—part of a house, that is—and although two 
hot little rooms for six people seemed inadequate at 
first, the fellowship among us increased as we con- 
tinued to witness and pray together. 
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In the morning we went to other villages in that 
area, visiting the people and calling them together 
to hear about Christ. Some gathered under trees, 
the women coming slowly out of their houses wind- 
ing their headdresses on as they came (for what 
woman would be seen in a meeting without a cover- 
ing for her head?). Many gathered in the market, 
the chief and his counselors sitting on a large white 
cow skin, while others brought straw mats, wooden 
mortars or three-inch stools for chairs. 

How intently the young men listened to the mes- 
sage. Never once did they take their eyes off the 
speaker. The interest and hunger in their hearts 
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looked out through their eyes as they absorbed the 
Word that day. 

And then it was evening once more. Back in our 
village, we waited in the open square while the 
people came home from their farms and gathered 
as the service began. The blue sky above turned to 
lavender. A song, a prayer, and the lavender had 
faded to silver. The Scripture and another song, 
and the trees had become lacy black etchings 
against the darkening sky. The speaker grew in- 
distinct, the stars came out, but still the people 
listened. 

Across the compound a woman went out of her 
hut to the outdoor oven where shea nuts were 
roasted. There she gathered some coals on a broken 
piece of calabash. In her house she touched the 
embers to a piece of cotton in her little shea-butter 
lamp, and a flame sprang up. This she took to her 
neighbor, and a second lamp was alight; that one 
in turn took the light to her neighbor, and she to 
another, till all over the village little rosy-yellow 
flames danced in doorways, flickering their long 
shadows on the walls. 

Finally the service was over. The speakers were 
on their way back to their homes, and those of us 
who remained were talking to individuals, explain- 
ing the way of salvation more clearly. Here were 
sincere seekers. If only one or two were reached 
at that time, our efforts would not be in vain. 

Like the little lights that sprang up in the dark- 
ness, could it be that spiritual understanding might 
also come to the hearts of the people? If only one 
heart were set aflame, couldn’t that flame light his 
neighbor’s heart, and he his neighbor’s, until the 
darkness would be scattered in the whole village, 
and the glory of the Eternal Light revealed? 

Men and women came face to face with Christ 
that evening. But no change takes place in dark- 
ened hearts unless Christians pray the kind of 
prayer that makes preaching the burning, probing 
voice of God. Only His voice can produce heart- 
hunger. Only His Spirit can make them long for 
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the One who said, “He that believeth on me shall 
not walk in darkness.” 

But this kind of praying takes time. 
takes fasting and distress of spirit. 

Who will give himself to this kind of prayer? Enp 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 
senting the details of one’s doctrinal convictions, 

Confusion often arises because these definitions 
are misunderstood. Take “creed,” for instance. The 
dictionary says that a creed is “a brief statement 
of religious beliefs.” The word comes from the 
Latin credo (meaning, “I believe”), commonly the 
first word in a Latin creed. For instance, the Apos. 
tles’ Creed begins “Credo in unum Deum .. .” 

Now from this it should be plain that a creed 
merely states one’s convictions. If a man has con- 
victions, he automatically has a creed. 

“But I have no creed.” Are you convinced that 
you have no creed? Then that is your creed. 

Now some say, “I have no creed but Christ.” 
The question must then be put: “Who is Christ?” 
And the minute the answer begins to come, a creed 
begins to form. 

From this it should be evident that the issue is 
not one of creed versus no creed, but good creed 
versus bad creed. A creed is an inescapable neces- 
sity of life. 

The Christian and the Christian group must have 
a creed for at least four reasons. 

REASON (1) The Bible commands us to be creedal. 
The most prominent formal statement of a creed in 
the New Testament is I Timothy 3:16: “He was 
manifested in the flesh, vindicated in the Spirit, seen 
by angels, preached among the nations, believed on 
in the world, taken up in glory.” I Corinthians 
15:3, 4 is also a creed. “Christ died for our sins 
in accordance with the scriptures, he was buried, 
he was raised on the third day in accordance with 
the scriptures.” In addition to these formal state- 
ments, the New Testament frequently alludes to a 
certain basic set of doctrines which were taught to 
all believers. Romans 6:17 is perhaps the strongest 
reference: “But thanks be to God, that you who 
were once slaves of sin have become obedient from 
the heart to the standard (the word almost means 
“blueprint”) of teaching to which you were com- 
mitted.” The man who becomes a Christian, Paul 
says, is committed or “delivered over” to a creed. 
(The King James Version is not quite accurate.) 
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II John 9-11 alludes to this basic list of doctrines 
which were commonly taught in the early church. 
“Anyone who . . . does not abide in the doctrine of 
Christ does not have God.” And Hebrews 6:1 adds 
that not all doctrines are elementary: “Therefore 
let us leave the elementary doctrines of Christ and 
go on to maturity.” 

From this we can conclude that the Bible, far 
from fearing doctrines and creeds (elementary or 
advanced), commands the Church to teach them 
and the believer to learn them. 

REASON (2) A creed is of immense personal value 
to the Christian. It leads to peace of mind. Why? 
Because my destiny rests on an accurate answer to 
the question, “How can a sinner be declared just 
by a Holy God?” The issue is too important to be 
ignored. Only when my mind is satisfied can I be 
at peace. The answer to this particular question is 
found in the doctrine of justification by faith alone. 
“Justification is an act of God’s free grace in which 
He pardons all our sins and accepts us as righteous 
in His sight only because of the righteousness of 
Christ imputed to us and received by faith alone.” 
(Cf. Question 33 in the Westminster Shorter Cathe- 
chism, Question 37 in Keach’s Catechism.) 

A creed also provides peace of mind for daily 
living. It is no exaggeration to say that through a 
creed God can provide stability for the whole emo- 
tional life of man. When I am apart from my wife 
for a week of staff duties, she and I can both be at 
peace about her safety because of two doctrines: 
one, that Jesus Christ is omnipotent, and the other 
that He loves and protects us both as children of 
God through faith in Him. She can sleep when the 
shutter bangs at midnight. 

The personal value of a creed extends not only 
to peace of mind but to sound conduct as well. This 
is a law in the spiritual world: sound doctrine pro- 
vides the only sure base for sound conduct. And 
this is why Paul concludes a list of sins with the 
inclusive, “and whatever else is contrary to sound 
doctrine” (I Timothy 1:10). Also, in Titus 2:11, 12 
we read that “the grace of God has appeared for 
the salvation of all men, training us to renounce 
irreligion and worldly passions, and to live sober, 
upright and godly lives.” The “grace of God” is 
a term encompassing the Christian doctrines of 
Christ’s incarnation, death and resurrection. 

On a still broader basis, the structure of a num- 
ber of the Epistles shows the relation of sound doc- 
trine to sound conduct. The first three chapters of 
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Ephesians teach the doctrinal root, while the last 
three depict the ethical fruit. Colossians 1 and 2 
present doctrine, while 3 and 4 present response. 

It is in line with the Epistles to say that the 
moral man who has abandoned a sound doctrinal 
base for his morality is like a bouquet of cut flowers. 

REASON (3) A creed is of immense value to the 
Christian group. A creed stimulates us to think 
clearly about God and then commit ourselves. It 
codifies the lines within which commitment falls so 
that there may be group continuity in a common 
vision. 

In like manner, a creed saves the Christian com- 
munity from lawlessness. It provides a thought-out 
norm within which the lines of orthodoxy and heter- 
odoxy are measured. If a group will not establish 
and use such a norm for evaluation, confusion re- 
sults. Control may fall into the hands of dema- 
gogues who fasten onto a secondary issue as the test 
for fellowship or ordination. Or at the other ex- 
treme, the control of a group may fall into the 
hands of social climbers who will allow anti-Biblical 
doctrine to become dignified under the name of the 
“gospel.” 

The minimal elements of Christianity are so clear- 
ly defined in the New Testament that if a person 
shrinks from precision at this point, he is offending 
the rights of the language of revelation. 

REASON (4) The fourth reason why the Christian 
and the Christian group must have a creed is this: 
it is the general practice of thoughtful men. 

All areas of careful thought eventually reduce to 
a system of truth, a systematic statement of a sub- 
ject’s controlling ideas. This is true, for example, 
in medicine, astronomy, chemistry, psychology. 
Now theology is the science of religion, “science” 
in the sense of an orderly statement of truth about 
God, and man’s relation to God. It is unnatural, 
unnecessary and damaging for the Christian to shirk 
his responsibility at this point. Surely precision on 
eternal issues should equal precision on transient 
issues. 

Why then is Inter-Varsity a creedal group? Be- 
cause the Bible commands us to be creedal; because 
a creed is of personal and corporate value to Chris- 
tians; because creedal statements are the common 
practice of thoughtful men. 

We therefore hold our doctrinal stand to be abso- 
lutely essential to the effectiveness of our work for 
God on the college campus. END 

(Next month: The Case Against Creeds) 


DOES YOUR IVCF group face practical 
problems in doing its job on campus? 

A workshop is one means of dealing with such 
problems and strengthening the group’s witness. 
Here are nine questions and answers which outline 
the nature and value of a workshop. 

(1) How can we determine the needs of the 
group? 

The Lord is much more desirous of revealing our 
needs than we are of learning them, so it’s wise to 
spend a good deal of time in prayer. Then trusting 
in Him, we can examine the group, its purposes 
and priorities. Questions such as those on pages 50, 
128 of Campus Christian Witness (the 1vcF chapter 
manual by Charles Hummel) will help in this. Sev- 
eral people should make the analysis, perhaps two 
or three from within the executive committee plus 
the faculty advisor. 

(2) Can a workshop meet these needs? 

The main function of a workshop is to allow 
group evaluation, discussion, study, and on-the-job 
training in the principles of certain phases of cam- 
pus witness. If the 1v group feels that this type of 
interaction will help their united campus witness, 
they should consider having a workshop. 

(3) What topics lend themselves readily to a 
workshop ? 

The subject of the workshop is naturally geared 
to the need of the group; however, certain areas 
lend themselves more easily to a workshop-type so- 
lution. Consider especially such subjects as Bible 


study, evangelism, quiet time, witnessing, prayer, 
group organization. 

(4) What leaders and methods can we use in the 
workshop ? 

Of necessity, the leaders are drawn from available 
people who have some knowledge of the issues in. 
volved. These might include ministers, 1v staff mem. 
bers, Christian professors, graduates, seminary stu- 
dents. 

The methods used will partially depend on the 
nature of the workshop, but might include group 
discussion, group and personal Bible study, lectures 
and group prayer. A workshop on witnessing might 
involve an older Christian pairing up with a 
younger Christian to do dorm visitation. 

(5) Where do we have the workshop? 

On-campus possibilities might include a free class. 
room, lecture hall or lawn. Off campus, the group 
might meet in a private home, a centrally located 
place such as a YMCA, or in a church social hall. 

(6) When is the best time to have a workshop? 

On commuter campuses the best time seems to be 
during the day: free periods, or after the last class, 
The time available over holidays may be used since 
most commuting students will probably remain in 
the area. On non-commuter campuses, free hours 
may be utilized, as well as Saturdays, evenings or 
one-day holidays when students have extra time. 

(7) How do we get people interested? 

In order to communicate a sense of need, it’s 
necessary first to have a person with a vision for 





what could be done through a workshop. This vision 
is shared first with individuals and then later with 
the group when it has been prepared by individual 
contacts. The need should be prayed about at the 
group’s daily prayer meetings. 

After prayer, communication and planning, the 
workshop can be advertised through such means as 
dittoed or mimeographed fliers, announcements in 
the group’s regular meetings, printed folders, pos- 
ters, and individual contacts. 

(8) What do we do in the workshop? 

It will generally be wise to determine in advance 
the material to discuss at each session. Discussions 
should get progressively more specific. The amount 
of time to devote to discussion, practice, praying, or 
hearing messages will vary with the nature of the 
workshop, the leaders and the students present. 

In planning, bear in mind that the workshop’s 
prime end is to turn theory into experience. 

Sometimes outside material will add ideas to the 
workshop: books, pamphlets and material from the 
workshops of other groups or IVCF summer camps. 
In some cases special material for the workshop can 
be prepared in advance by those in charge. 

As the workshop progresses, it will become neces- 
sary to remain sensitive to the group’s progress and 
its continued needs. Such adaptability comes 


through prayer and personal questioning and will 


contribute to the workshop’s efficiency and the stu- 
dents’ spiritual growth. 
For groups that are unfamiliar with workshops, 


it may help to examine the main features of a work- 
shop held one Saturday on a West Coast campus. 
This workshop emphasized Bible study. 

9:00 Singing and sharing of purpose for attend- 
ing. 

Bible study designed to bring appreciation 
for the Word of God. 

Break 
Lecture on how to prepare questions for dis- 
cussion-type Bible study. 
Lunch 
Students individually prepare a Bible study 
on a given passage. 
Sharing of questions and group discussion 
Break 
Group prayer about the campus witness and 
Bible study. 

(9) What cautions should we consider? 

In describing the methods of workshops, 2 word 
of caution is in order. Our confidence is in God, 
not in the workshop. If the campus witness is im- 
proved it is because God worked, not merely be- 
cause the group had a workshop. 

As we pray and plan in the Spirit, and meet to- 
gether with expectancy, He will do His work. END 


9:30 


10:30 
11:00 


12:00 
1:00 


1:30 
2:45 
3:15 
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(Concluded from page 32) 

group with a political label. This can have disas- 
trous consequences. More frequently, because of a 
desire to stay out of politics, they create the impres- 
sion that Christianity has nothing to offer for social 
problems. This disgusts the idealistic student who 
is deeply (and rightly) concerned with social in- 
justices. 

Wise counselors generally point out that although 
a Christian cannot help but be concerned about 
suffering, it is best for the Christian group as a 
group to confine its objective to witnessing to Jesus 
Christ in the university. They encourage Christians 
to “think through” their personal attitude toward 
social questions, remembering that they are Chris- 
tian citizens of their country, but to keep in mind 
the more limited, more important goal of a Chris- 
tian group in the university. 

The lonely Christian student, struggling with 
problems in a university where no organized witness 
exists, may go to his pastor, who may or may not 
be able to help. Because most Latin pastors haven’t 
studied at a university, they haven’t wrestled first- 
hand with the problems there. This means that they 
are either frankly puzzled by students’ problems, 
or they may offer a “second-hand” solution learned 
in Bible school. Some are even inclined to dismiss 
the problems abruptly, implying that the student 
should “just believe” and forget “that sort of thing.” 
Such answers only deepen the student’s problems, 
giving him the unpleasant feeling that he had better 
not inquire too deeply lest he find that the scientists 
are right after all. In any case he usually grows a 
little ashamed of the gospel, feeling that it cannot 
bear too close intellectual scrutiny. 

Students, of course, aren’t always the easiest 
church members to deal with. They can be a won- 
derful help to the pastor, or they can be a continual 
thorn in his side—truculent, critical, cold. In either 
case, suspicions are likely to arise in the mind of 
pastors when they hear of a student work whose 
meetings are attended by some of their members. 
The pastor may feel that the work is a deliberate 
attempt to rob him of young people, or else a defec- 
tion of his less cooperative young people. There is 
enough to be done in the church, he will say. Why 
go outside it? Isn’t his teaching good enough? 

This is only one problem among many. 

Certeza (the magazine) and Certeza publications 
are mere drops in the ocean of need. The continent 
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cries out for literature. 

The fear in the minds of many students is another 
problem. Belonging to a religious minority which 
is despised and bullied, never having seen God work 
strikingly in their own country, Christian students 
sometimes regard the university as an impregnable 
fortress. It is such a temptation to be a Christian 
in the church and a student in the university. Some 
are so tight-lipped that another Christian in the | 
same classroom will have no idea that he is sitting | 
near a brother in Christ. 

“It’s all very well for you to talk,” one student 
in Honduras told me, “but this country is differ. [ 
ent.” He was echoing the thought of many. But 
such talk makes the emergence of fellows like Pedro 
Arana such a joy. 

“They'll hang you if they catch you doing that!” 
a tubby Christian student told Pedro as he watched 
him post announcements of a meeting on the uni- 
versity walls of San Marcos. 

“Do they hang communists?” retorted Pedro, 
“They do this, so why can’t we?” 

Ezequiel’s eyes glistened in horror through his 
spectacles. 

“They'll hang you!” he repeated. 

“Well, theyll have to hang me then,” said Pedro, 
moving off to find another likely poster-site. 

Throughout the conversation neither student spe- 
cified who “they” were. It is doubtful that they re. 
ferred to the university authorities, for in general 
these encourage rather than discourage evangelical 
student activity. Perhaps Ezequiel, no different 
from many of his fellow evangelicals, mentally di- 
vided his countrymen into evangelicals and “the 
rest” (everyone, that is, who couldn’t be included 
in an evangelical “we”). And “they” must be re- 
spected—even propitiated. 

That’s what made Pedro’s gay defiance so re- 
freshing. The mantle of some bygone saint who 
overcame because he did not love his own life seems 
to have fallen on him. 

We hope that this mantle will fall on others. For 
really it isn’t problems that have to be overcome, 
though problems are great and many. Nor is it a 
matter of doing battle with people (some of whom, 
it has to be admitted, seem to wish to do battle). 
The real enemy is Satan. But he can be overcome 
by Latin students because of the blood of the Lamb 
and the word of their testimony, and because they 
too love not their lives unto death. 

Will you pray that this might happen? END 
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Calm or vigorous, informal discussions drove home points 

























at IVCF's National Faculty Conference. Left to right: 
Graham Gutsche talks with Dr. Gordon Van Wylen; Dr. Harold 
Englund considers a point made by Dr. and Mrs. Adrian Kanaar. 


I.W. Muehleisen National 


WHEN OVER 50 college and university 
faculty members from 17 states and 40 schools con- 
verged on the “hill” at the University of Wisconsin 
in Madison last August, they brought unusual tone 
and purpose to the campus. 

Coming from all over the nation to participate 
in Inter-Varsity’s first national faculty conference, 
these professors provided ample evidence that they 
are concerned that their students and fellow faculty 
members know Jesus Christ. One thought predom- 
inated: how can the Christian faculty member be- 
come more effective for Christ? This involved his 
academic work and research, his relationship with 
students and faculty, his home, church, attitude to- 
ward world missions, and his private Bible study. 

Speakers Dr. W. Melville Capper and the Rev. 
HIS, 
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Faculty Conference 


Harold N. Englund set forth challenges daily, as 
did Inter-Varsity staff members in their Bible study 
sessions. 

Dr. Capper, dean of clinical studies at Bristol 
University, a lecturer and surgeon, discussed his 
conviction that “a vital difference would occur, if 
we did our research for and through Jesus Christ, 
rather than to advance some other cause.” He also 
said, “A fundamental misconception among many 
Christian faculty members is this: they feel that 
they must hurry through their work so that they 
can, in turn, hurry off to preach the gospel.” He 
felt that this bypassed the true nature of the Chris- 
tian professor’s calling, i.e., to do the job well to 
which he has been called. 


Dr. Capper also discussed such questions as, “Do 
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we live by faith?” “Do we depend upon the Bible 
for a right attitude of thinking?” “Are we afraid 
of the truth?” 

He told the group that a gap frequently exists 
between understanding God’s will and living a life 
that is commensurate with that understanding. 
“There is danger of drying up, of becoming un- 
fruitful, even though you are doing good works.” 
He noted two extreme types of Christians, those who 
were never involved in the world, and those who 
were swamped by it. 

At one point, he commented, “I am suspicious of 
pious Christians. A Christian is a man who has 
faced up to himself, and any man who has done 
that has nothing to be pious about.” 

Discussing relationships between faculty members 
Dr. Capper spoke forthrightly. “We must avoid 
professional jealousy. Pray for colleagues within 
your department. They may be better in their pro- 
fessional skills, but pray for them anyhow.” Then 
he drew particular attention to the fact that know- 
ing Jesus Christ sets the inner being free. Activities 
become directed by Christ, and men are freed in 
their conscience and character. 

Loneliness, that solitary ache, was springboard to 
a depth discussion focused upon the Christian pro- 
fessor and his home. One faculty member wept as 
she told of times during her student days, on Sun- 
days particularly, when she had sat alone at her 
table longing for Christian fellowship. “I would 
have given anything,” she said, “if some Christian 
family had invited me to their home on Sunday, or 
any other time.” Her frankness and honesty under- 
lined the truth that married Christian faculty ought 
to consider opening their homes and offering hos- 
pitality, in order that Christ could be made known 
and shared. 

“Homes that entertain usually help children to 
mature soundly,” Dr. Capper said later. “The hos- 
pitable home is a happy home. God is a supreme 
pattern of sociability, since the Godhead is a sweet 
society,” he concluded. 
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As the conference closed and the faculty prepared 
to depart, small groups lingered about, sharing lag. 
minute bits of experience or feeling about the Chris. 
tian life, especially as it applies to the campus. We 
sensed that God’s Spirit had moved among us, and 
that many had been encouraged in their faith. 
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Surely the students of these men and women are | 
now receiving fragments of Christian love and peda. | 


gogy nourished at the first national faculty confer. 
ence of Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship. _ Evp 
[This issue of His carries a number of articles from the 
national faculty conference. 


months. —Ed.] 


Look for others in coming 


CAMPUS NEWS 

(Concluded from back cover) 
sponsor was one of his professors. After class one 
day the sponsor asked him if he was homesick; she 
was right. After further conversation they shared 
their common Christian faith; the African came out 


to the conference, where he met other friends, who | 


knew Jesus Christ. 

WAYNE STATE U. (Detroit): Last May the chapter 
decided to reach out to all the high school seniors 
in the Detroit area, with a special day to participate 
in a program which would orient them to the gen- 
eral problem of college life and the Christian, so 
that the ones who would be going to this particular 
school could feel a bit at home before they began 
their registration work in the fall. The program 
was received with enthusiasm by the administration 
and other religious counselors. 

The students visited various churches in the met: 
ropolitan area and handed out printed invitations. 
Regional Director Keith Hunt was the speaker of 
the afternoon. The students were a bit disappointed 
in the fact that only about 60 came out to the meet- 
ing. There were some valuable contacts made, how- 
ever, and some of the other student chapters in the 
area sent in delegates, including Michigan, Michi- 
gan State and Michigan State branch at Oakland. 
Last fall the students felt that in spite of their dis- 
appointment at the lack of numbers in June, the 
fact that they had visited all the churches in the 
Detroit area had made a much deeper impression 
on the graduating seniors than they had imagined. 
They found many new faces at their regular Wayne 
Christian Fellowship meetings as a result of their 
church visitation work. The result has been to make 
contacts with the Christian students faster on the 
campus. 
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tions. INTER-VARSITY is a creedal group. In 
er of | fact, every officer, Bible study leader and speaker 
ointed | —sin' IVCF must be able to sign our statement of faith. 
me Oe Such a strong position requires explanation, so 
how- let’s consider some of the arguments justifying this 
in the | _ stand. First, some definitions: 
ichi- © DOCTRINE—Any principle systematically taught or 

kland. | ‘repeated with emphasis in Scripture (for instance, 

ir dis ; the Doctrine of Justification). 

e, the | STATEMENT OF FAITH—A set of doctrinal state- 

in the | ‘ments. 

ession | CREED OR CONFESSION OF FAITH—Synonyms for : 
gined. | Statement of Faith. 

Wayne | SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY — A thorough, coherent 
their | explanation of the meaning of one’s doctrinal con- 
make | Victions. 

yn the CATECHISM — A question-answer method of pre- 
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e KANSAS: At Kansas University students have 
begun to pray. Up to 18 are out for prayer in the 
afternoon at 5:00. The weekly meeting has picked 
up and when Interim Field Director Paul Little 
spoke there were 37 out who were non-Christians. 
At Kansas State Christians began systematically to 
contact every student about praying and the result 
was so encouraging that more than 15 are meeting 
every day to pray. This has resulted in a specific 
plan to pray for one friend and to spend time with 
each one, trusting that the Lord will give opportun- 
ity to witness in the coming weeks. 


e SLIPPERY ROCK STATE (Pa.): Although there have 
been many conflicts the group has grown each week. 
The Lord has provided a regular place to meet. Staff 
Member Robert Hill spoke and many of the older Chris- 
tians were challenged. One girl after a private talk and 
prayer put her complete trust in Christ. There has been a 
small Bible study on the Gospel of John each morning. 
There is a study each Monday and Wednesday night in 
the larger girls’ dorm and one has been started in the 
smaller dorm. Seven freshman girls came and left en- 
thusiastically to bring others. It will meet every Tuesday 
and Thursday night. 


© NORTHWESTERN: Less than a week after he 
arrived in the United States from Japan, a student 
was walking Evanston, Illinois, streets looking for a 
suitable spot for Sunday dinner. A new Christian 
student at Northwestern introduced himself, invited 
him to eat with him, and soon discovered a prepared 
heart. He had been attending a Bible study in Ja- 
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pan, and though not a Christian, had been encour! 
aged by the missionary Bible teacher to look up® 
Christians in America. On his very first Sunday§ 
afternoon he came to the Northwestern IVCF meet 
ing, and later that evening went with his newly 
found ivcF friends to a Sunday evening chur 

meeting. I1VCF members are corporately and prayer 
fully continuing the friendship. . 
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e U. OF WASHINGTON: The Husky Christian Fellow- : f 


ship has been divided into six teams. During the first 
week of school the whole group met for a Saturday and 
had a workshop on how to talk to another student about 
becoming a Christian. These groups now meet individu. 
ally for prayer. Their purpose is to contact each fresh- 
man and new student in the dorms. (Men's dorms have 
about 1500 students and women’s dorms around 700), 
They do not talk about the Inter-Varsity program. Their 
object is to start a meaningful conversation around one 
or two points: would the student like to know more 
about Jesus Christ, or does he have any interest in know. 
ing Jesus Christ? Each student visited receives a copy” 
of Have You Considered Him? and a copy of a RSV Mark 
or John. Interested students will be invited to a dorm 
Bible study. The president of the group attended Mik — 
sionary Camp last summer, where he received interest; % 
ideas and methods for doing this at U. W. ‘af 
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e sTouT staTE (Wis.): Three days after arrive 
ing, a student from Kenya, Africa, attended they 
ivCF leadership conference at Wood Lake. He hat 
come to the United States looking for Christian feby 
lowship, and discovered to his delight that the 1é 
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